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@ The turn of events which over 
night shifted the country from a 
defense to a war program chal- 
lenges all counselors and personnel 
workers. How can your special 
training and experience contribute 
most effectively to the war effort? 
Through their Branches NVGA 
members may cooperate in activi- 
ties vital to their communities at 
this time. For example, Cincin- 
Mati counselors are giving their 
free time to the local Bureau of 
Volunteer Service, making the 
occupational classification of the 
thousands of volunteers. Na- 
tional Headquarters would like to 
be informed of your projects so 
that information may be passed on 
to other Branches. 
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State Regulation of Occupational Activity 


EDGAR C. HASTINGS and PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 


Principal, Lafayette Junior High School, Uniontown, Pa., and Professor of Education, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, respectively 


@ The vocational counselor needs to 
be informed of the restrictions imposed 
by government on occupational activi- 
ties. He must help youth to prepare to 
meet these specifications which are be- 
coming more numerous. This investi- 
gation of the statutes of Pennsylvania 
may suggest inquiries into the regula- 
tion of occupations in other states. 


Pepe TRADITIONALLY make much 
of the privilege which every citizen 
has in choosing and practicing any occupa- 
tion. When we examine this claim, how- 
ever, we see that it is only relatively true. 
Harold Clark, among others, points out 
that many youths are prevented from choos- 
ing certain occupations because they can- 
not pay the high costs of training in fields 
such as medicine and engineering, to say 
nothing of the number who are rejected on 
the grounds that the professional schools 
cannot accommodate them. Restrictions 
in many trades are set by labor unions. A 
further source of blocks is the regulatory 
power of the states and municipalities. 
The primary legal basis for state regula- 
tion of occupations is commonly referred 
to as the police power. It consists of the 
undefined remainder of the legislative 
power reserved to the states by the Tenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 


By this power it is generally conceded that 
a state may regulate any business affected 
with a public interest in order that the 
public may be protected with respect to 
safety, health, morals, and, more recently, 
general welfare. 

The principal limitations on the police 
power of the states are in the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the Federal 
Constitution. The former specifies that no 
person may be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, while 
the latter prohibits states from making 
laws which abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States or 
deprive them of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. For the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania the Bill of Rights of 
the state’s Constitution furnishes similar 
guarantees. 

Police powers have not been enumerated 
by either the Federal or State Constitutions 
but by the courts through their interpreta- 
tions. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has with a high degree of consis- 
tency upheld as constitutional state laws 
seeking to regulate occupations and having 
as their purpose the protection of public 
health, morals, safety, and general welfare. 
From 1889 to 1918, of 422 conflicts between 

*the police power of the states and the 
Fourteenth Amendment, only 53 state laws 
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have been held unconstitutional, and two- 
thirds of these were rate cases in public 
service industries.! 


Tue ProsLemM 


The problem considered in this paper is 
an investigation of the statutes governing 
occupational activities passed by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. An inven- 
tory and analysis have been made of the 
statutory restrictions on occupational af- 
filiation and pursuit enacted by the Com- 
monwealth between 1700 and 1938. Only 
such occupations as require a state license, 
or its equivalent, were considered. The 
investigation was limited to private em- 
ployment, no occupations directly under 
the control of any unit of government be- 
ing considered. Furthermore, occupa- 
tional restrictions as set up by federal and 
local governments, even though applicable 
within the state, were not included. 

To ascertain restrictions on occupational 
affiliation independently of restrictions on 
occupational pursuit proved difficult and 
inadvisable. For example, certain require- 
ments are necessary to enter the business of 
pawnbroking, and at the same time, regula- 
tions are set up governing the practice of 
the occupation after admission. Another 
case in point is that of the medical pro- 
fession. Very rigid standards are set for 
admission, and continuance of the right to 
practice depends on compliance with many 
stringent requirements. Thus, the separa- 
tion of controls over entrance to an occupa- 
tion from controls over continuance in the 
occupation appeared to be a fruitless task. 

The objects of the exercise of the police 
power have been stated in broad general 
terms as the guarding of the public health, 
safety, morals, and general welfare. Ex- 
amination of the laws passed by the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly and of court 
decisions bearing on these laws affords 
helpful definition of the means by which 
these large benefits are obtained. The 


1 Charles Warren, 
States History (Boston: 
p- 466. 


The Supreme Court in United 
Little, Brown, 1926), II, 
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aims of this legislation are classified in nine 
categories, which are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

1. To insure adequat: knowledge and skill 
in certain occupations. Many of the laws 
state this aim, with other aims, in the pre- 
amble. For example, a statute licensing 
registered nurses begins as follows?: 


Wuereas, The safety of the public is 
endangered by insufficiently trained 
and incompetent nurses, in the ab- 
sence of a law for the registration of 
those possessing the proper qualifica- 
tions. . 


The types of requirements designed to 
achieve competency in workers are listed 
in Tasre I, together with the percentages 
of the 266 licensed occupations of the state 
for which each type of requirement is im- 
posed. The data of this table signify a 
tendency toward the use of the power of 
the state to insure occupational compe- 
tency. It is of further interest to note that 
all the regulations summarized in Taste I 
have been established since 1860. 


Tasie I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 266 

LicENsED OccuPATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

AccorpDING To ReQquiREMENTs oF Epuca- 
TION, EXAMINATION, AND ExPERIENCE 


Requirement Per Cent 

1. Education above High School 
Level. . 10.6 
2. Oral or “Written Examination 26.0 
SPD cevcceccccuscsess 15.0 


Combination of (1) and (2)..... 4.5 





Combination of (1), @), and (3). 5.2 
Combination of (1) and (3)..... 0.4 
Combination of G) at and GD. ake 12.0 
No Requirement. . : Sl 

RR A er ee ee 100.0 


2. To raise the standards of service ren 
dered to the public. Complex and widely 
ramifying are the legislative enactments 
designed to govern occupational practice 


21909, May 1, P. L. 321. 
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so as to assure the attainment of such stand- 
ards of service as will protect public health, 
safety, morals, and general welfare. Tasie 
II shows the classification of these data 
and indicates the rising trend of such regu- 
latory measures. In most of the categories 
the activities of the legislature in the last 
twenty-year period exceed those of all the 
previous periods added together. 

3. To fix moral responsibility on those en- 
gaged in certain occupations. For admission 
to practice seventy-nine licensed occupa- 
tions the state requires moral qualifications, 
the most common stipulations being “‘good 
moral character’ and ‘‘not addicted to the 
intemperate use of intoxicating liquors or 
drugs."’ All these requirements have been 
established since 1840 and most of them 
within recent years. 

4. 10 guarantee financial responsibility in 
a number of occupations which involve the 
handling of other people's money. This aim is 
accomplished by the requirement of a bond. 
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In 1938 the pursuit of 35 occupations was 
contingent on the furnishing of a bond. 

5. To protect the public from fraud and 
dishonesty. This aim is similar to (4), but 
it is accomplished by a variety of methods 
other than the requirement of a bond, 
among them being the setting of fees to be 
charged, the requirement of reports on the 
volume of business, and the compulsory 
recording of all business transactions. 
These stipulations are the last three items 
listed in Tasxe II. 

6. To provide for the health and safety of 
workers and of the public in general. Among 
the regulations designed to accomplish this 
purpose were some which stated as required 
for entrance to am occupation a certain 
age, experience, education, or a physical 
examination; some which prescribed trade 
practices; some which designated a type of 
plant or equipment; and some which made 
an examination of a plant or equipment 
permissible. Tasre III summarizes all 


Tabiez II 


NuMBER oF OccupaTIoNs AFFECTED BY STATUTORY REGULATIONS SERBKING TO RaAlIsE 
STANDARDS OF SERVICE 


of Business I 


Before 1840- 1860- 1880- I900- 1I920- 
Type of Regulation 1840 1859 1879 81899 1919 1938 
A. Trade or Professional Practices 
Prescribed 
1. Few or none I 3 3 10 6 39 
2. A medium number I 6 2 8 6 19 
3. Very many ° 6 17 49 129 
B. Equipment Designated 
1. Minimum I ° 2 I 9 32 
2. Medium O° ° ° ° 3 12 
3. Maximum ° ° I 8 9 28 
C. Examination of Books and Rec- 
ords by Administrative Agent 
Permissible I fe) ° 4 14 85 
D, Examination of Plant, Equip- 
ment, or Place of Business by Ad- 
ministrative Agent Permissible ° ° 3 13 24 97 
E. Written Reports to Administra- 
‘tive Agent Required I ° 9 13 17 81 
F. Fees to Be Charged Set for Occu- 
pation or Profession I 3 3 3 2 14 
G. Record to Be Kept of Each Trans- 
action ) fe) 2 2 5 5° 
H. Compulsory Report on Volume 


7 4 2 15 42 
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these items, except the age requirement for 
entrance and the physical examination. 
The frequency of employment of these 
latter two regulations is as follows: In 
1938, 58, or 21.8 per cent, of all the licensed 
occupations had a statutory age require- 
ment for entrance, and 11, or 4.1 per cent, 
required passing a physical examination. 

7. To raise revenue, usually for the purpose 
of financing regulation. Large financial out- 
lays are incurred by occupational regula- 
tion. Salaries of members of licensing 
boards and administrative officers together 
with those of a host of subordinate em- 
ployees must be paid. Rules and regula- 
tions must be published and distributed. 
Office rentals and traveling expenses of 
officials form large items of cost. In the 
light of such expenditures it is not sur- 
prising to note that of the 266 licensed oc- 
cupations in Pennsylvania, 233, or 87.6 per 
cent, require license or registration fees. 

8. To encourage United States citizenship 
and residence in the state of Pennsylvania. In 
1938, 43, or 16.2 per cent, of the licensed 
occupations required United States citi- 
zenship; and 22, or 8.3 per cent, required 
state residence. 

9. To protect the consumer of goods and 
services. Analysis of the statutory regula- 
tions since 1880 suggests that these enact- 
ments are primarily for the benefit of the 
consumer. In Tasxe III, four types of regu- 
lation seem to be directed toward the wel- 
fare of the worker and one (requirement of 
bond) for the protection of the employer. 


RELATION oF StaTuTORY REGULATION TO 
OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


What occupations are most subject to 
regulation? The answer to this question, 
at least as regards the main categories of 
occupations, is given in Figure 1. Here it 
appears that occupations in the field of 
trade are more subject to regulation than 
those in any other classification. Perhaps 
the facts of Figure 1 may be interpreted as 
being an inevitable corollary to those pre- 
sented in Tanz III. For if regulation is 
primarily in behalf of the consumer, it 
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Taste III 


Statutory Recutations (1880-1938) 
Listep AccorDING To Typ or Restriction 
AND Group Most BENEFITED 


Type of Restriction Number 
Benefiting Consumer 
Moral Requirements 78 
Experience Necessary 47 
Educational Preparation 29 
Physical Examination 13 
Oral or Written Examination 67 
Examination Optional with Board 12 
Trade Practices Prescribed 283 
Examination of Books 10} 
Reports Filed III 
Fees for Service Set 19 
Compulsory Report on Volume of 
Business 59 
Record of Each Transaction Must 
Be Kept 57 
Benefiting Worker 
Age Required for Entrance 66 
Citizenship and Residence 71 
Type of Plant or Equipment 102 
Examination of Plant or Equip- 
ment 134 
Benefiting Employer 
Bond Required 41 
Tora. 878 


stands to reason that those workers who 
most immediately serve the consumer 
should be the ones whose occupational 
activity should be most closely controlled. 


Tue TREND IN STATUTORY REGULATION 


Data given in Tasze II indicate that 
statutory regulation of occupational affili- 
ation and pursuit is increasing in some- 
thing like geometric progression. The 
trend is pictured more clearly in Figures 2 
and 3, showing in successive twenty-yeaf 
periods the number of restrictions placed 
on licensed occupations and the number of 
new occupations licensed. Both figures 
present curves which rise with increasing 
steepness and show an amazing gain in the 
exercise of state control over occupations 
since 1920. As one surveys these curves, 
showing the trend in this type of govern- 
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Ficure 1 


Numser oF Occupations Licensep (1700- 
1938). U.S. Census CiassiricaTIon 
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A—Agriculture 

B—Clerical Occupations 

C—Forestry and Fishing 

D—Extraction of Minerals 

E—Transportation and Communication 

F—Domestic and Personal Service 

G—Professional Service 

H—Manufacturing and Mechanical Indus- 
tries 

I—Trade 


mental activity over the past hundred 
years, he is impelled to ask, What of the 
future? 


INTERPRETATION 


The data of this investigation suggest 


that our society has undergone a transition 


from /aissez faire to social management in 
both occupational affiliation and occupa- 
tional pursuit. To illustrate, not so many 
years ago a person desiring to practices 
cosmetology hung out her shingle without 


let or hindrance. If her preparations and 
processes scarred milady’s face instead of 
beautifying her, it was the client's privi- 
lege to sue and seek redress. ‘“‘Let the 
buyer beware.’ 

By contrast, the modern viewpoint may 
be stated as follows: This occupation of 
cosmetology is a social service. Its proper 
pursuit involves skills, knowledge, and the 
application of materials known to be safe 
and beneficial. To expect each individual 
client to weigh the adequacy of the opera- 
tor for rendering the service is absurd. 
But collectively we can take steps to as- 
sure the expert performance of this func- 
tion. We can establish standards of com- 
petency, training, and character for these 


FiGurE 2 


Numpser or Restricrions PLacep oN LiI- 
CENSED OCCUPATIONS IN SUCCESSIVE 
Twenty-ygear Periops (Not CumuLaTIvE) 
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workers and permit only certified operators 
to practice. We can make rules to govern 
shop conditions and appoint inspectors to 
enforce them. In such manner we so shift 
responsibility that the old rule of law must 
read, ‘Let the seller beware.”’ 

Social management at present governs 
occupational fixation mainly in those fields 
which touch consumers most directly— 
trade, manufacturing, professional and per- 
sonal service—as shown in Figure 1. As 
yet, the practice of agriculture remains 
comparatively untouched by state restric- 
tions.* Will the day come when admission 
to agricultural vocations will be hedged 
about with examinations and training re- 
quirements to assure expertness? Shall we 
see agriculture practiced according to rules 
laid down by a state board? There are 
signs that point to such a development. 

The farmers of the future must be expert 
in their management of the soil; they can- 
not employ the primitive, wasteful, rule- 
of-thumb methods of bygone generations 
but must utilize the knowledge and the 
skills which have been accumulated by 
scientific study. In brief, social manage- 
ment will demand that farmers be certified. 

Our increasing interdependence calls for 
decreasing individual independence. More 
and more, we recognize that in this era of 
specialization occupations are vested with 
a public interest. The individual's free- 
dom to choose and pursue them must there- 
tore be curtailed by government. 

What are the implications for democracy 
in these mounting restrictions on occupa- 
tions? The facts gathered in this investiga- 
tion indicate increasing government con- 
trol. New visions of well-being are open- 
ing before us, and we are acquiring new ex- 
perience with the new tools of collective 
action which help us translate these vis- 
ions into actualities. So long as the su- 
preme power resides in the people and is ex- 


3 Farming is now subject to some regulation, as is 
evidenced by the inspection of dairies, the suppression 
of domestic animal diseases, etc., but it is not a 
licensed occupation, and therefore statutory restric- 
tions on its practice were not inventoried in this re- 
search, 


FiGure 3 
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ercised by representation, much government 
does not mean a denial of democracy. 
Democracy is in no danger from state statu- 
tory restrictions on occupations so long 
as the restrictions are imposed by a popu- 
larly controlled government. 

Finally, the trend depicted does not 
fundamentally alter the role of the voca- 
tional counselor, but it does make his func- 
tion increasingly important. He must in- 
form youth of the new restrictions and 
help them to appraise their prospects in 
the light of the increasingly exact occupa- 
tional specifications which society imposes. 
It may not be until after a youth's period of 
training is over that he will actually be 
measured against the occupation of his 
choice, but the counselor must anticipate 
that day and so counsel the youth that he 
will set an occupational goal which is at- 
tainable by him. This task is not new, 
but the more careful defining of occupa- 
tional qualifications which this study de- 
scribes, adds to its importance. 
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Uncle Sam Seeks Trained Personnel 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


% Vocational counselors are fre- 
quently asked for information about 
openings in the Federal Civil Service. 
Some of this information is accessible 
in books such as those listed at the end 
of this article. But specific informa- 
tion about expected openings has not 
heretofore been available. By virtue 
of a special investigation recently com- 
pleted by the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, we are brivileged to 
print a table which shows the number 
of appointments recently made in spe- 
cific fields and estimates concerning 
future needs, at least up to 1943. It 
should be made clear to the reader 
that the figures of 349 physicians and 
636 nurses refer only to openings that 
are likely to occur under Civil Ser- 
vice. Naturally the needs of society as 
a whole are not dealt with in this 
tabulation. 





URING THE past year the Civil Service 
Commission has experienced increas- 

ing difficulty in recruiting an adequate 
number of fully trained personnel in a 
variety of occupations requiring college or 
university training. In an endeavor to 
furnish educational institutions informa- 
tion which will assist them in planning 
their work for the current academic year 
and in guiding students with proper apti- 
tudes to those fields in which the govern- 
ment is having particular difficulty in se- 
curing personnel, a tabulation has been 
made to show estimates of appointments in 
a selected number of fields made during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and esti- 


" mates secured from defense agencies of their 


requirements for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943. 

In utilizing this material much caution 
must be exercised by individual institu-. 
tions, since there is no way of determining 


what additional enrollment in other in- 
stitutions may be expected as an outcome 
of this communication. Furthermore, no 
attempt has been made to anticipate addi- 
tional requirements in similar fields that 
will be imposed by the great expansion in 
private defense industries and other non- 
governmental employment. The submit- 
ted estimates represent, therefore, but one 
element which may be taken into consid- 
eration by college authorities in planning 
their curricula and the course selections 
made by individual students. 

The figures submitted both with respect 
to appointments made during the past fiscal 
year and with regard to expressed needs 
for the future are likely to prove to be con- 
servative, especially those supplied the 
Commission indicating future needs. This 
is particularly true at this time because of 
the unusual turnover that is being experi- 
enced in all types of employment in the 
government caused by the effect of the 
Selective Service and the demands of pri- 
vate industry. 

In some categories of employment, such 
as engineering, an indication has been 
given of a quantitative estimate of needs 
in various options. This cannot be re- 
garded as very reliable and is submitted 
solely as a guide. In some options there 
has been no definite need expressed but the 
commission feels reasonably certain that it 
will be called upon to fill vacancies in these 
fields during the next two years. In the 
right-hand column on Taste I appear the 
numbers of the examination announce- 
ments for the listed occupations. 

There has been recent evidence of a grow- 
ing demand for economists, business ana- 
lysts, and administrative technicians in a 
number of the defense agencies, and it has 
already been necessary for the Commission 
to conduct intensive direct recruiting in 
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these fields in an effort to build up an ade- 
quate current supply of qualified candidates. 
Since selections to fill vacancies are made 
from a number of different registers, and 
the positions to be filled carry a number of 
different titles in the various organizations, 
it has been impossible to assemble at this 
time quantitative estimates of the number 
of persons who will be needed in each of 
these categories during the next two years. 
More helpful data may be available at a 
later date. 

If this information is not sufficiently 
clear to be helpful to college authorities, 


the Commission will welcome any further 
inquiry. It will be understood that only 
students completing their studies sometime 
during the present academic year can be 
available in time to fill most positions 
listed under needs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942. . 

The Commission will be in constant com- 
munication with the American Council on 
Education and the National Committee on 
Education and Defense with whom it has 
collaborated in preparing and releasing this 
information. 

(Please turn to page 311) 


Taste I 
EstiMATED Future NegeEps oF THE CoMMISSION 














Yayo Estimated Future Needs — 
Qualifications 
Fields and Positions cari. seen Sept. 15, 1941,| July 1, 1942 (See Announcement! 
y = 949, |sept. 2 941,) July ~ 942, Indicated) 
June 30, 1941 | June 30, 1942 | June 30, 1943 
Physical Sciences 
Physics: 175 U 153 & U 138 
Sound 40 32 
Radio 138 1§7 
Aerodynamics 
Ballistics 55 55 
Radium 3 3 
Photoelasticity 20 
Meteorology: 75 86 218 U 61 & U 127 
Dynamic 
Synoptic 
Chemistry: 500 U 58 
— 148 85 U 2 (1940) & U 58 
Ballistics 25 25 U 58 
Carbohydrates 5 10 U 58 
Essential Oils 30 35 U 58 
Industrial 
Hygiene 15 16 U 58 
Metallurgy: 200 U 10 
Manganese 
Magnesium 
Aluminum 71 73 
Alloys 
Welding 6 12 




















1 The symbols refer to codings of the announcements issued by the Civil Service. 
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UNCLE SAM SEEKS TRAINED PERSONNEL 255 
Approximate , . 
No. of Ap- | Estimated Future Needs aw 
re pointments a ee ; 
Fields and Positions E e Announcement 
July ts 1940, Sept. 15» 1941,| July 1, 1942, lndicased) 
June 30, 1941 | June 30, 1942 | June 30, 1943 
Engineering 
Junior Engineers 1,883 899 692 Us51 & U 122 
(all options) 
Higher Grades—the 
following: U 69 
Aeronautical 26 191 229 U 69 
Mechanical 327 550 416 U 69 
Tool Design 190 155 160 U 69 
Heat & Ventila- 
ting 41 58 39 U 69 
Industrial 9 645 167 U 69 
Ordnance 3 205 166 U 69 
Metallurgical 13 9 6 U 10 
(nonferrous 
strategic metals) 
Welding I 20 U 69 
Radio 57 24 20 U 69 
Marine 69 122 97 U 99 (1941) 
Naval Architect 53 141 133 U 98 
Chemical 2.00 373 141 U 42 & U30 
Electrical 204 242 201 U 69 
Sub-Professional: 
Engineering 
Draftsman 2,024 2,188 1,925 U 28, U 99 (1939) 
Ship (Hull) 64 60 see brief of quali- 
Topographical 130 115 fications for Ap- 
Statistical gI 143 prentice drafts- 
Aeronautical 125 126 man 
Mechanical 391 261 
Patents 4 2 
Ordnance 154 102 
Structural 
Civil 
Electrical 
Marine III 105 
Photogram- 
metric 
Engineering Aide 2,154 1,712 1,712 U 120 
Medical Science 
Professional : 
Physician 400 287 349 U 3130 
Veterinarian 2.00 I I U 115 
Sub-Professional: 
Nurse 1,071 $92 636 U 38, U 88, & U 103 
Physiotherapy 
Aide 31 @22I 130 U 24, U 117 





1 The symbols refer to codings of the announcements periodically issued by the Civil Service. 
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Tasie I (Continued) 


EstimMATED Future NEEDS OF THE COMMISSION 



































7c. Estimated Future Needs — 
mies ae pointments (s eeioetion 
lelds an osition | ee Announcement! 
July t, 1940 Sept. 15; 1941| July 1, 1942 Indicated) 
June 30, 1941 | June 30, 1942 June 30, 1942 | 
Inspection 4,500 | | | 
Inspector, Signal 700 | U 108 (1940) 
Corps Equipment 
Inspector, Army 2,985 4,100 2,100 | U 124 (1939) 
Ordnance Mate- 
rial | | 
Inspector, Army 20 | U 6-249 (Revised) 
Aeronautical Ma- | 
terials 
Inspector, Navy 3 3 | U 54 
Aeronautical Ma- | 
terials | 
Inspector, Naval 4o. go =| Ugs 
Ordnance Mate- 
rials | 
Inspector, General 168 162 U 81 & U 82 
Naval Materials 
Inspector, Powder 94 1,002 1,500 | U 104 
& Explosives 
Inspector, Aeronau- 45 | A 63—to be re- 
tical placed by Anncts. 
| 140 & 141 to be 
| issued Oct. 6 
Inspector, Aircraft 137 5 | A 75 
Instructor 
Automotive 100 55 135 To be announced 
Aircraft Mechanic 300 2,600 | U 7-125 
Economist (See p. 253) | U 118 & See brief of 


| 

qualifications for 
| | Jr. Prof. Assistant 
| (See p. 253) | See brief of qualifi- 
| cations for Jr. 


Business Analyst 


Prof. Assistant 


Administrative (See p. 253) | See brief of qualifi- 
Technicians | cations for Jr. 
| Prof. Assistant 








1 The symbols refer to codings of the announcements issued by the Civil Service. 
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New Terms for Occupational Roles 


NELSON KAVANAUGH 


Secretary, Industrial Survey Associates, Los Angeles, California 


@ Drop such labels as white collar 
worker, skilled and unskilled labor, 
suggests this author. If more accurate 
and socially meaningful terms were 
substituted, he contends that all labor 
would acquire greater dignity and 
youth might be more easily bersuaded 
to choose vocations within the range of 
their capacities. 





T Is A MATTER for sober reflection that the 
President has picked a poet to head the 
new Office of Facts and Figures at Washing- 
ton. Throughout all history the pen has 


sharpened both the sword and the plough- 


share, and there is probably no one who 
knows this better than Mr. Roosevelt. He 
will now rely on Archibald MacLeish to 
clothe the ‘‘Facts and Figures’’ of this ad- 
ministration in language adequate for to- 
day’s headlines and tomorrow's histories. 
The power of words has long been recog- 
nized by industrial management in the 
marketing of goods. Advertising copy 
writers have sweated out phrases that 
would give just the right prestige or allure 
to laundry soap, laxatives, dog food, and 
tooth paste. But in meeting some of the 
problems incident to the production of 
these goods, the potency of meaningful 
words has been less fully recognized. 
With fewer commodities now available to 
sell, management might well set word ar- 
tists at work on one of these problems that 
holds special interest for vocational coun- 


"selors. 


Ever since F. J. Roethlisberger of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
Ministration began to report on his monu- 
mental research program with the employ- 
ces of Western Electric, described in Man- 


agement and the Worker,’ psychologists and 
personnel executives have recognized with 
increasing clarity that our job nomencla- 
ture needs extensive improvement. 

On page 574 of Management and the 
Worker Dr. Roethlisberger says: 


Modern industry has created literally 
thousands of these new (mechanized 
and repetitive) occupations, calling 
for as much skill nal tontitiones as 
those of earlier days, for which there 
exist no occupational names that have 
any social significance outside a par- 
ticular industry, factory, or even de- 
partment. 


A young woman employed at Western 
Electric’s huge Hawthorne plant, for ex- 
ample, could not answer satisfactorily her 
friends’ questions about her job. She could 
not very well say that she was a ‘‘sub- 
assembler at Table 17, completing Relay 
E-gor,"’ so she would simply tell them 
that she worked at Western Electric for 
fifteen dollars a week. If she wanted to use 
the official designation of her job, she had 
recourse only to the term “‘operator,"’ ap- 
plied by the company (then) to some 
20,000 employees at that plant. 

Possibly the most fascinating of all com- 
petent reports on this problem is Mary 
Barnett Gilson’s lively autobiography? 
published a year ago, in which she says a 
great deal about the importance of ad- 
equately identifying the individual worker 
by a socially meaningful job title. In a 


1 Roethlisberger, Dickson, and Wright, Manage- 
ment and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 4th Printing, 1941). 

2 Mary Barnett Gilson, What's Past Is Prologue(New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940). (Dr. Gilson, after 
a long career in industrial personnel work, is now 


* Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of 


Chicago.) 
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more recent report on New England defense 
workers in The Personnel Journal (Septem- 
ber, 1941),* the importance of personal rec- 
ognition, as compared with rate of pay 
and physical surroundings, is emphasized 
again. 

The invention of adequate job titles for 
any single industry is a task for personnel 
executives and possibly advertising coun- 
selors, with the help of the workers them- 
selves. It is not too difficult. Beginnings 
already point to the degree of success that 
may reasonably be expected. Two ex- 
amples may be mentioned—the transition 
from “‘janitor’’ to ‘‘custodian’’ and “*build- 
ing maintenance manager"’ in one field, and 
the metamorphosis of certain personal 
maids into ‘‘beauticians’’ and ‘‘cosmetic 
artists’’ in another. 


New Namgs ror Op 


But there are broader changes in job 
nomenclature which merit the considera- 
tion of specialists in occupational prob- 
lems. Most pressing, perhaps, is the need 
for retiring such terms as ‘skilled trades,"’ 
“‘white collar workers,’’ and “‘unskilled 
labor.’’ Probably the word ‘‘semi-skilled”’ 
is the most obnoxious of all. Nobody 
wants to be “‘semi’’ anything. 

Not only are there urgent psychological 
reasons for replacing such terms with 
others more acceptable, but changes now 
taking place in industry make them less 
and less appropriate. Operations that 
called for skilled mechanics yesterday are 
being performed by job-trained novices to- 
day, while the new term ‘‘upgrading”’ is 
being used to describe a quick process that 
is rapidly supplanting former long periods 
of apprenticeship. How far this process 
will go cannot be predicted, but it seems 
certain that we shall emerge from this war 
with a revised set of values for what we 
have previously called ‘‘unskilled,"’ ‘‘semi- 
skilled,’’ and “‘skilled’’ jobs. 

Immediate steps toward the elimination 


* Stagner, Rich, and Britten, ‘‘Job Attitudes of De- 
fense Workers,"’ Personnel Journal, September, 1941. 


of these terms will not only ease the strain 
of many labor negotiations, but will be 
immensely helpful to vocational counselors 
in our schools. If we can erase the “‘un- 
skilled’’ label from the kind of work to 
which the vast majority of our youth must 
look forward, we should find it easier to 
dissuade thousands of them from seeking 
careers in journalism, law, medicine, and 
engineering, for which they are unsuited 
by intelligence and temperament. We 
should then be able more readily to help 
them see that all useful work is socially 
acceptable and that special talents not 
used for livelihood can be cultivated for 
leisure activities. 

If we want to use new equivalents for 
““skilled’’ and ‘‘unskilled’’ jobs to dis- 
tinguish the amount of educational prepa- 
ration required for them, we can do this 
by saying that certain workers are ‘school 
trained’ and certain others are “‘job 
trained."’ A typist would be an example of 
the former; a longshoreman would be in 
the latter group; it would be helpful and 
accurate to say that both are in skilled oc- 
cupations. 


New Lasets SUGGESTED 


“White collar worker’’ is another class- 
building and obsolete term that we ought 
to retire from active service. At the war's 
outset the contrasting term of ‘‘blue denim 
worker’’ came somewhat into vogue, and 
now with mounting wages we are begin- 
ning to hear about “silk shirt workers’’— 
referring to what industrial employees 
could afford if there were any to be had. 
Not only is ‘‘white collar’’ no longer a true 
label for a higher paid group of jobs, but 
the increasing mechanization of office pro- 
cedure is wiping out another distinction 
formerly intended. How does a ‘‘clerk” 
at a Hollerith card machine differ from an 
“operative’’ at a textile factory loom? 

Let us not wait for modern fashion and 
material scarcity to eliminate collars of all 
kinds; let's stop talking about ‘‘white 
collars’’ now. 

While we're overhauling our basic job 
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NEW TERMS FOR OCCUPATIONAL ROLES 259 


titles we might also consider the doubtful 
status of the word “‘worker"’ itself. We 
need increasingly to adopt the practice of 
referring to all professional people, execu- 
tives, and active proprietors as ‘‘workers”’ 
—which in fact they are. Members of the 
bar and doctors of medicine may object to 
being described as ‘‘legal workers’’ or 
“medical workers,’’ but any loss of pres- 
tige would be partly offset by describing 
their jobs as requiring ‘‘graduate train- 
ing.” The meaning of the word ‘‘profes- 
sion” has been considerably undermined 
from several directions in recent years any- 
way, and it might be well to consider re- 
placing it with something more definitive. 


**Lasor’’ AND ‘‘“MANAGEMENT”™’ 


Last of all on the list of occupational 
terminology to be studied we might place 
the words “‘labor’’ and ‘‘management”’ 
themselves, for they are giving us consider- 
able difficulty. The former group (as now 
understood) is participating more and more 


XN 


in the functions of the latter group (as now 
understood) and this trend seems likely to 
continue. What can be done to lessen the 
implication of opposing forces and servant- 
master relationship which these terms sug- 
gest? How can we further the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding by the use of 
more accurate and equal labels without 
disregarding the fact that management is a 
specific and vital function? This is a task 
for the best minds to undertake when they 
have sharpened their talents on the easier 
problems previously suggested. 

While the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the new 
Office of Facts and Figures—as well as in- 
dustrial management—may be too busy 
with the war program to give much 
thought to semantics for the present, there 
is nothing to prevent any counselor or 
educational institution from experiment- 
ing with new terminology. Just to talk 
about **job-trained”’ instead of ‘‘unskilled"’ 
occupations would bless the givers and the 
receivers of vocational guidance anywhere. 


The author is a member of the research staff of Industrial Survey Associates, 


occupational analysts and publishers of ‘‘Vocational Outlook,’’ *‘Manage- . 
ment Outlook,"’ and special reports for industrial and educational insti- 
tutions. 


J 











The Chicago Occupational Research Program 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB 


Director, Bureau of Occupational Research, Chicago Board of Education 


© Just what does a Bureau of Occuba- 
tional Research contribute to the 
school program? Here is a descrip- 
tion of the Chicago Bureau—how it 
operates, what it plans for the future. 
Accounts of the adjustment service 
and the coordinated placement activi- 
ties of the city’s school system have pre- 
viously appeared in the Magazine. 





Ms OF THE Organizations which give 


vocational guidance have yet to 
recognize that any such program must 
have running parallel with it a service 
which aims to gather and disseminate in- 
formation in the field of educational and 
occupational opportunities. The Chicago 
Schools have assumed this responsibility. 
In a previous article a detailed analysis 
was given of the Adjustment Service as it 
operates in the Chicago Schools.' In an- 
other article the coordinated placement 
activities of the school system were ex- 
plained.? In these statements several refer- 
ences were made to the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Research. It is this Bureau which 
aims to fulfill the responsibility of pro- 
viding current information about occupa- 
tions. 

On recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools the Board of Education 
established this Bureau on January 1, 1938. 
This action provided for a director and an 
assistant to work in the offices of the Board 
of Education. The Bureau immediately 
became instrumental in the organization of 
the Coordinated Placement Service and 
served in a supervisory capacity in con- 

1 Grace E. Munson, ‘‘Adjustment Service in Chi- 
cago,’ Occupations, XVII (February, 1939), pp. 389- 
Tian Schloerb, ‘‘Chicago Appoints Placement 


Counselors,’’ Occupations, XVIII (May, 1940), pp. 
596-599. 


nection with this work as well as the Place- 
ment Clearance Center operating in the 
central office. The Bureau operates on a 
line-staff basis having an Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of its work. 


How InrormatTIon Is GATHERED 


There are two methods used by the 
Bureau in collecting pertinent information, 
through surveys and through cooperation 
with business and professional groups. 

The Bureau is equipped to conduct a 
variety of surveys in occupational and 
educational areas. These might be of a 
long or short term nature depending upon 
the amount of work involved. One survey 
was conducted in clerical work which 
aimed to analyze employer wants in the 
field of beginning clerical workers. This 
was done entirely through the individual 
approach to key employers in the Chicago 
area. Sufficient employers were contacted 
to provide an analysis of their needs in 
hiring more than 6,000 beginning workers 
the year preceding the survey. Data 
gathered helped to evaluate the school 
curriculum in terms of employer needs. 
Points where more stress should be laid 
upon vocational training were revealed 
and some of the more important personal- 
ity traits were reemphasized. 

Other surveys have been made as a re- 
sult of demands on the part of the Super- 
intendent and his staff, school counselors, 
and public agencies. These include an 
analysis of typical stenographic place- 
ments, salary ranges of beginning clerical 
workers, placements in the domestic ser- 
vice field, opportunities in the field of 
floriculture and horticulture, tabulation of 
defense orders of interest to the schools, 
the occupational significance of the bio- 
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CHICAGO OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


logical and physical sciences, and a survey 
and analysis of the major industries in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. Surveys simi- 
lar to these mentioned are a continuous 
phase of the work of this Bureau. 

Cooperation with key business and pro- 
fessional groups in Chicago has been a 
feature of the work of the Bureau. Com- 
mittees from organizations such as the 
Western Society of Engineers, American 
Chemical Society, Illinois State Nurses 
Association, Central Council for Nursing 
Education, American Institute of Banking, 
Cook County Retailers Association, Chi- 
cago Dental Association, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, are consulted in the revision of 
the curricula offered in the junior colleges. 
Likewise, close cooperation with the In- 
dustrial Relations Association, Office Man- 
agers Association, and the Allied Florists 
Association has helped to establish some 
recent courses at a high school level. 

The cooperation of these same organi- 
zations as well as a great many others, in- 
cluding Rotary, Kiwanis, Altrusa, Office 
Supervisors Club, Alliance of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and Associa- 
tion of Commerce, operates on a continu- 
ous basis in connection with the occupa- 
tional conferences held in the schools 
throughout the school year. 


Pusiic EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Both the Illinois State Employment Ser- 
vice and the Jewish Vocational Service 
have been cooperative in providing signifi- 
cant information concerning beginning 
workers as a phase of the operation of the 
coordinated placement work. These ser- 
vices send to the Placement Clearance 
Center continuous up-to-date information 
regarding the individuals who have ap- 
plied for work and who obtained work. 
This information includes not only the 


‘names of individuals but their classifica- 


tion from the standpoint of employment, 
the school attended, amount of schooling 
received, and the kind of work obtained if 
a placement is being reported. Such data 
have made possible a study of 130,000 
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young workers according to schools at- 
tended and kinds of work desired, and 
approximately 80,000 placements of these 
beginning workers. It is thus possible to 
study the relationships among the kinds 
of work desired, the kinds of work ob- 
tained, the school attended, and the 
amount of schooling received. These data 
are cumulative and current, and recent pro- 
visions have been made to use punch cards 
and the tabulating machine in facilitating 
statistical treatment. 


Kinps or Data 


The nature of the data that may be made 
available to the schools and to others con- 
cerned with counseling and guidance ser- 
vices, is evident. Needs of individual em- 
ployers, opinions of adult leaders repre- 
senting occupational fields, committee con- 
clusions of representative organizations, de- 
tailed information on beginning workers 
applying for jobs as well as those who ob- 
tained jobs, analyses of job orders, sum- 
maries assembled by the Vocational Gui- 
dance Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, conclusions reached by commit- 
tees of vocational counselors and delibera- 
tions of the entire group of counselors, 
conclusions from the various defense com- 
mittees operating in the Chicago area— 
these represent the different kinds of data 
assembled. 

These data appear in the form of special 
bulletins, committee reports, special talks 
to students, a part of the Cumulative Bulle- 
tin Series assembled by the Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Research, charts, films, radio 
programs, teacher manuals, special re- 
ports for the Superintendent or his staff 
including members of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum, information given to vocational 
counselors through in-service training, and 
a special handbook for seniors in high 
school. 


How InrormatTIon Is Usep 


The occupational and educational in- 


» formation assembled is used in a variety of 


ways. An effort has been made recently to 
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aid subject teachers to present the voca- 
tional implications of their subjects. The 
Self Appraisal and Careers Course intro- 
duced not long ago into the Chicago Public 
Schools found immediate use for the mate- 
rial assembled by this Bureau. This course 
began in 1938 as an extra-curricular proj- 
ect in a number of high schools. Since 
that time it has grown to the point where 
more than 4,000 seniors in high school are 
enrolled. It is now taught as an elective 
in the regular program of studies. It aims 
to inform those in their last years of high 
school how and why they differ in their 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes. Tests 
are administered and scores presented in 
the form of individual profiles. Teachers 
of this course are allowed time for individ- 
ual counseling of their students. Run- 
ning parallel with this self-appraisal is a 
study of the world of work and current 
occupational information. Teachers are 
supplied with a large variety of tests which 
are given under the supervision of trained 
psychologists and a bookshelf of occupa- 
tional information which provides a wide 
variety of viewpoints. The most impor- 
tant books on occupations are on this shelf, 
together with a number of occupational 
monographs and the special bulletins pre- 
pared and distributed by the Bureau of 
Occupational Research. The teachers of 
this course advise the Bureau regarding the 
kinds of information which are most 
needed. 

The personnel staff in each of the schools 
also uses the Cumulative Bulletin Series 
assembled by the Bureau. Personnel work- 
ers in the colleges and universities of 
Illinois have requested these bulletins. 
Additions and revisions to this Series are 
made at regular intervals. 

Curriculum committees use the resources 
of the Bureau at regular intervals. These 
committees may be a part of the Bureau of 
Curriculum of the Board of Education, 
special committees designated by the Super- 
intendent, or groups appointed by prin- 
cipals or deans of the junior colleges. 

Occupational conferences are regularly 


held in a large number of the Chicago 
Schools. These are organized in such a 
way that a large number of speakers may 
appear at the same school at the same time. 
The Bureau of Occupational Research was 
instrumental in supplying more than 300 
speakers to the high schools during the 
school year 1940-1941. This was made 
possible through the cooperation of a large 
number of individuals and business and 
professional groups. 

Radio programs have used the informa- 
tion assembled by the Bureau. These pro- 
gtams appear on local stations in a variety 
of ways. The current series is entitled 
“Your Job in Review.’’ This program has 
been thoroughly publicized in the school 
bulletins and in the Careers classes and is 
adaptable to class use and discussion. The 
Bureau suggests the speakers used in this 
program and helps to assemble the sum- 
maries necessary for each broadcast. 

Libraries and social agencies are using 
some of the materials assembled by the 
Bureau. This applies particularly to the 
Cumulative Bulletin Series, summaries on 
special educational opportunities in the 
Chicago area, and scholarship opportuni- 
ties in the Middle West. 


Projects CONTEMPLATED 


As the course of Self Appraisal and Ca- 
reers is continuing to grow, the Bureau 
recognizes the need for adjusting to its 
increasing demands. There will probably 
be a need for revision of some of the basic 
outlines, keeping the bookshelf up to date 
with current books, and supplying teachers 
with a continuous flow of current occupa- 
tional information. 

Because of the Bureau's supervisory con- 
cern with the Coordinated Placement Ser- 
vice, it must keep abreast of the best place- 
ment procedures. Special studies are in 
progress concerned with the best methods 
of classifying and placing junior appli- 
cants. Those aspects of the defense pro- 
gram which apply to the beginning worker 
are being investigated. Large maps of the 
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city which spot major industries are being 
prepared, and will be distributed together 
with instructions for their use in enlight- 
ening students regarding the kinds of work 
they may find in this area. 

A handbook of information for high 
school seniors will soon be published. It 
will provide students with the latest in- 
formation regarding the kind of working 
world they are entering and some hints on 
how they can best adjust to it. Bulletins 
are being assembled bearing on the pro- 
cedures involved in obtaining birth certifi- 
cates and in the legal aspects of the State 
Child Labor Law as well as the Federal 
Wage Hour Act. These will be available 
to teachers so that they may make students 
aware of their obligations in fulfilling legal 
requirements. 

An in-service training program for voca- 
tional counselors is contemplated which 
will provide them with the techniques 
used in inducting beginning workers. The 
program will stress proof of age, Federal 
Age Certificates, special requirements of 
the Wage Hour Act, hazardous occupa- 
tions, etc. 

Since the Bureau has supervisory rela- 
tionships with the Employment Certificate 
Office, the increased volume of work in 
this office necessitates special study of age 
certificates required by the Wage Hour Act 
and the implications from the standpoint 
of occupational research which again may 
be made available to the schools. 

Follow-up studies of graduates will con- 
tinue as a special phase of the work. It is 


J For twenty years active in the field of vocational guidance, Mr. Schloerb 

did post-war work in the high schools of Bucharest and was placement ! 

‘ counselor at Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 

at Northwestern University Summer School and in 1941 was Chairman of 

the Employment and Guidance Committee of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies. 
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hoped to develop the special student per- 
sonnel record form which can be given to 
students upon graduation and will provide 
them with a basis for continuing the cumu- 
lative record assembled during the school 
years. 

The Bureau's program includes setting 
up equipment and teaching facilities for a 
new clerical practice room. Another proj- 
ect involves the teaching of vocational 
implications of school subjects. This is 
being tried experimentally in nine schools 
and will later be introduced to the forty 
high schools. Research in the field of 
terminal education on the junior college 
level will be continued, with the expecta- 
ition of introducing more courses if they 
are found desirable. It is hoped that in 
the field of visual education the data as- 
sembled by the Bureau may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The Bureau also is ready to meet the 
many requests of the Superintendent and 
his staff to assemble data regarding special 
projects that may be undertaken, such as 
the building of new schools, equipment in 
these schools, and special courses offered. 
In addition it is planned to enlarge the 
contacts with business and professional 
groups. Several organizations have ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate. 

These are but a few of the tentative proj- 
ects of the Occupational Research Bureau 
which, in the four years since its inception, 
has already made significant contributions 
to educational and vocational guidance in 
the public schools of Chicago. 
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High School Boys Choose Vocations 


E. W. NICK 


President, Northern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa. 


a That the thinking of students can be 
changed when they are supplied with 
realistic job information 1s proved in 
this article. It is interesting also as a 
specific examble of an enterprise 
undertaken by local business men 
eager to do their share in aiding the 
occupational adjustment of youth in 
the community. 


N AN EFFORT to increase the range of 
I occupations chosen by high school 
students from the usual 4 or § to 120 or 
more, the Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, undertook a project from which 
came results both interesting and surpris- 
ing. 

A questionnaire listing 120 occupations 
was submitted to 1,486 boys in the 11th 
and 12th grades. Skeptics predicted a re- 
turn of not more than 200 replies. Actu- 
ally, 1,038 boys returned the lists after des- 
ignating their first, second, and third 
choices. In a community where but six 
persons were engaged in aviation or aero- 
nautics, 118 boys selected aviation as their 
first choice; 79 chose aeronautical engi- 
neering. These were easily the most popu- 
lar choices and constituted 19 per cent of 
the total replies. By way of contrast, not 
one boy selected stenography despite the 
fact that many male stenographers were 
employed and for some years the demand 
was SO great as to necessitate bringing them 
in from out of the city. 

Accounting was the next popular choice, 
with a total of 74 replies, 7.2 per cent. At 
that time there was a surplus of book- 
keepers and accountants in the community. 
Also, by way of contrast, not one boy de- 
sired to become a tax expert. Yet this is a 
rapidly growing field, which requires a 
knowledge of accounting. Only 70, or 6.7 


per cent, wished to become machinists. 
This was by far the largest field of oppor- 
tunity, for more than 2,500 machinists 
were then employed in Erie. Furthermore, 
only one boy was interested in the foundry 
business, despite the fact that Erie is the 
third largest foundry city in Pennsylvania. 

Why the interest in some fields and lack 
of interest in others? Glamour and adver- 
tising accounted for much interest in avia- 
tion and aeronautics. An advertisement, 
“*Be an Accountant, Earn $66 per Week,” 
attracted many boys. There were similar 
lures for Diesel Engineering. 

On the other hand, boys had been ad- 
vised not to become stenographers because 
the field was crowded. To be sure, it is 
crowded for girls but not for boys. White 
collar aspirations doubtless accounted for 
the lack of interest in the machinist trade 
and the foundry trade. 

With this information collected, the 
next step in the project was to study job 
possibilities. In what fields were oppor- 
tunities the greatest? What fields offered 
the least? The answers are indicated toa 
certain extent by the number of job place- 
ments effected in the preceding year by the 
local office of the State Employment Ser- 
vice. (See Taste II.) 

This, however, gave no indication of un- 
filled vacancies. Additional information 
was thereupon secured from the State Em- 
ployment Office at Harrisburg. (See Taiz 
III.) 

Even these data were insufficient to an- 
swer the numerous questions of students as 
to job possibilities. Their questions were 
specific. What are the job possibilities 
now and in the near future in our own com- 
munity? Correct replies would require a 
knowledge of the number actually em- 

(Please turn to page 267) 
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Taste | 
Vocations CHOSEN BY IITH AND 12TH GRADE Boys 
Before (1940) and After (1941) Receiving Information about Actual Opportunities 
1940 1941 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
i iiscasdsvavecincesesesersvecacene 74 7.2 55 3.0 
ponte IE BEB. oo sce sccnvesscorcccceseses 21 2 13 0.7 
Oppor- tba cnagesevnsesdesekue veneers 16 1.5 29 1.6 
hinists Ee ee ene Seer 21 2 Il 0.6 
rmore, Psieckiehivbiarsediéosteeviewas seeeseue 29 2.8 51 2.8 
bundry Aeronautical Engineer..................00005 79 7.6 47 2.6 
is the Aviator. . rere Serrererrerrere reer 118 11.4 145 8.0 
vania. RUOGMNOIVS EMGIBOEF........ 2.20 0cccccccceccees 13 1.2 12 0.6 
d lack DCist aekGhes seeder deneedieeesneeeueces 8 0.7 8 0.5 
adver- i neeeleu bid seeSebdengndrererenieeeenn 3 0.3 9 0.§ 
satin  erterdeeeiQiedeedethesnedendasaunen 10 0.9 5 0.3 
é is cet eindheeeeenseeeseress+eenne 2 O.1 
ancat, I ict cegcginsind sexewssabeons 4 0.4 72 4.0 
eck, ci hithrecneseetesedeuenneseeees I O.1 
imilar Ri ceEnkehnenesds dhekenkeweuenne 4 0.4 2 O.1 
Re ee ere 2 o.1 
m ad- CE Sete ecegedeeensbboesedceants 6 0.6 8 0.4 
“Cause ce ibinhceenneetodanees 20 2 47 2.6 
it is Chemical Engineer.................+.0-e000- 37 3.5 96 5-3 
Vhite Civil Engineer...... seeecees jegesereeneseans 16 1.5 10 0.6 
od bor Communication Engineer.................... 6 0.6 
sale , sakigin edit daneeedevacesexs 13 1.3 19 1.0 
TE ciciabsneuseencevedsseseansess 2 0.2 3 0.2 
EEE OTT TET TCE TET T 2 0.2 2 0.1 
_ the Construction Engineer...................005- 6 0.6 12 0.6 
y job Ps sceiheddensessies-s ueianwenes 16 1.5 I O.1 
ppor- Designing Engineer............. beeegevesey 10 0.9 15 0.8 
fered RE bGESiAdaWebmeehtdseetaennebedvots 4 0.4 4 0.2 
toa Sy ere roses endeeeees 13 1.3 9 0.5 
lace- Diesel Engineer............... bicvieleeesen 24 2.3 17 0.9 
y the Doctor of Medicine......... iaswer seeehendes 4 0.4 30 1.6 
Sen. cig ee eeadacendapeeiane 9 0.9 
I vbdcavnasdes asaseeasenwns 6 0.6 I ‘0.1 
_— a DETTE EEE EEL EEE EEE LEE Eeee: 2 0.2 
EE  ccicccnccvesibsssacasssens 18 1.7 25 
on SE a eee 13 1.3 34 9 
Em- Employment Mamager........2.0...0c0ecee0: 
ABLE ee enénemadbesacaiawens 3 0.2 
wees Peevention Bamere.........0.0s0.0scc000 8 0.8 15 0.8 
) an- ci ccscaseeesssnednnsnes 3 0.3 2 O.1 
ts as ELSES qureedcaaaaune wan 7 0.7 6 0.3 
were ccna di tetanhes ebcernsaheese 4 0.4 I O.1 
‘ties | ns case dipeniedecevenkesesa 6 0.6 5 0.3 
-. | EM, cccvcussenssveseresecses 25 2.4 30 1.6 
ape i a cnanidindipnineraneeneens 6 0.6 2 o.1 
Heating and Ventilating................-++. 5 0.5 
— i cisepesssetucnkiesahaanthoaek 12 1.2 I O.1 
PI oo c0s Ckeccedsetstentensecaed 3 0.3 
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Ice Manufacturer and Coal Dealer 
Industrialist: 
as dactvedéviuGuadteawskiss I O.1 I 0.1 
PUOGMCHIOR DERRAGET.......ccccccccecssecess 
SS ere I 0.1 ; 
iin enatediseehdnateteesn 0.1 
RRR SR eee pee 3 0.3 5 0.3 
etic erh el cick eee bon piwane 4 0.4 31 1.6 
else Len ibetieeey esas 64 I o.1 I 0.1 ) 
Cleaning and Dyeing...................... ( 
eta tdusengaakendbekwrade ive 12 2.2 29 1.6 
Lumber Yard Operator.................... . I O.1 
ents 06d et odd eet RoW anaes ie 70 6.7 253 14.0 
ER ee eee ee ios II I.I 54 3.0 
NOD MEIIOOE oon vce ieidcsecrevesasess 12 1.2 40 2.2 
cL ritwashtnteessecteeteresdvanaes 4 0.4 7 0.4 
eee errr se biaeee 7 0.7 14 0.7 
ta islvlesasanetseeshidneuden 3 0.3 25 1.4 
Se ee ee I O.1 
CL i es Lavienddadcneweahens peteRees 4 0.4 3 0.2 
Molder........ Mine eigiteteabaneews I o.1 I 0.1 
cc cecinteeuactaa pi wecneiedeeee hy 26 2.5 60 3-3 ; 
tcc eces betes 6a planes thease ati 5 0.5 3 0.2 
Se an cae amdineih ( 
as cit jederibeninerGeeeeeses wek I 0.1 ; 
i icuna anh ewedbewenweddicne 5 oO. 35 1.9 
icin wpctyeinsiives err e re Ter 2 0.2 I O.1 
sc ckccvhaeasltea anaes piwinie aad 15 0.8 
I sd nik wees sberwaereeseecene 14 1.3 31 1.6 | 
Re ee eee 5 0.5 4 0.2 
ere 2 0.2 3 0.2 | 
Poultry Raiser..... I O.1 2 O.1 
Printer......... II 1.1 29 1.6 
re #: I O.1 2 O.1 
Publicity Man..... 3 0.3 I O.1 
Purchasing Agent.... : I O.1 
ee en ere 9 0.9 18 1.0 
Power Preet Bagineer..............cceecsess I O.1 
ESTEE a eee 8 0.8 16 0.8 
Real Estate Man............. MGcklerSbrade ase 2 O.1 
kia apd Bewng ania ewes earsia I O.1 I O.1 
Restaurant Manager...... ee eee I O.1 
Resort Manager... cian ieeeaena I O.1 | 
Salesman: | 
En pith 2 0.2 17 0.8 , 
ee ; 3 0.3 I 0.1 : 
Factory Representative... .. wdeu 4 0.4 I 0.1 | 
ee re ae cca nedaneeenwe . 12 1.2 59 3.3 | 
Sanitary Engineer..... iaviwebeesaen | 
Seiemeise........ . inkghinsiinhinws , 4 0.4 15 0.8 | 
ee ee a eee 2 o.1 | 
ee rkidke scab velnesa vue eResebons I O.1 4 0.2 | 
i iiechartbakinvaan stand cneeees 26 1.4 | 
0.6 
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Transportation: 
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- I O.1 2 O.1 
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- 2 0.2 I O.1 
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Taste II 
PLACEMENTS REPORTED BY THE Ertz Orrice OF THE STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN SKILLED 
PosITIONS IN 1939 
Male Per 
OccuPATIONAL Group Placements Cent 
Professional & Kindred Workers—Engineers, Accountants, Techni- 
cians, Factory Managers, Supervisors, etc. 38 1.8 
Sales Persons—Inside, Outside, and Related Service 79 3.7 
Clerical Workers—Clerks, Stenographers, Typists, Comptometer, 
Billing, Bookkeeping Machine Operators 69 5% 
Service Workers—Household, Institution, and Maintenance Work- 
ers 291 13.7 
Craftsmen (Skilled Workers)—Blacksmiths, Machinists, Tool 
Makers, Millwrights, Carpenters, etc. 459 21.5 


Production Workers (Predominantly Machine)—Punch Press, 
Chippers, Grinders, Molders, Machine Operators, etc. 146 6.9 
Production Workers (Predominantly Manual)—Assemblers, Buffers, 


Farm Hands, Firemen, Fitters, Inspectors, Loaders, Packers, 


Sprayers, etc. 


ToTAL 


(Continued from page 264) 
ployed in the various trades and the prob- 
able need, a difficult task. At this junc- 
ture, word was received that the Federal 
Government in collaboration with several 
State Employment Bureaus was about to 
conduct sampling surveys to determine De- 
fense Program needs. Erie was one of the 
cities selected. Fortunately, we were able 


to make certain additions to their Census 


questionnaire. Again the results were in- 
teresting and somewhat surprising. While 
Erie was considered a highly industrialized 
community, the survey showed that of 
the 67,000 workers in the county, only 


1,048 49.2 


100.0 





2,130 


32,000 were engaged in manufacturing. 

A detailed survey was then made in 38 
manufacturing concerns, selected primarily 
because of their large size and secondarily 
because they were typical of the com- 
munity, particularly from the defense 
standpoint. It was found that these 38 
firms would require 7,100 additional work- 
ers in 1941. Of these 7,100 vacancies, 5,700 
could be filled by inexperienced workers. 
Sixty-nine hundred men would be needed, 
whereas the survey showed that the pos- 
sible supply was only 6,500. About 200 
women would be required, whereas the 
supply was about 3,000. Employers would 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Taste III* 


Numser OF Orpers IN SELECTED OccuPATIONs IN JULY, 1939 
Bureau or EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, HarrisBuRG, PENNA. 


Number of Orders, Number of 
July-December, 1939 Registered Workers 
OccuPATION Cancelled Placed Nov., 1939 April, 1938 

Total 123 Occupations 11,535 3,781 27,507 64,948 
Total Professional 1,275 78 1,598 3,895 
Chemists, Analytical 14 3 89 171 
Chemists, Industrial 25 3 66 139 
Chemists, Metallurgical 20 I 29 97 
Engineers, Aeronautical 6 3 8 
Engineers, Chemical 68 55 83 
Engineers, Civil 4 8 164 619 
Engineers, Electrical 88 2 121 345 
Engineers, Mechanical 229 8 143 295 
Engineers, Metallurgical II 20 24 
Designers, Machinery and Tools 2.47 2 21 80 
Draftsmen, Mechanical 290 24 259 551 
Draftsmen, Tool Design 20 7 31 
Clerks, Time Study 28 59 135 
Metal Workers, Automobile 12 10 69 

Boilermakers 111 II 644 2,818 
Cabinetmakers 83 61 428 1,188 
Carpenters, Ship 4 I 43 go 
Cigarette Makers (Tobacco) 28 5 10 





* In 200 selected occupations the drain on the re- 
sources of the Service was such that in this group some 
12,000 job openings were cancelled, because *‘no quali- 
fied applicant’’ was available. At the same time a 
total of only 3,900 placements were recorded in these 


therefore have to re-shift their require- 
ments and make greater use of the excess 
supply of women. 

Armed with this knowledge, it became 
possible in March, 1941, to give informa- 
tion regarding definite possibilities in 63 
trades or vocations. This was imparted in 
school assemblies and through group and 
individual conferences. No attempt was 
made to influence individuals away from or 
toward any occupation. Only facts were 
presented. The boys had to judge for 
themselves. 

The results are shown on Tastel. The 
interest in aviation was reduced from 11.4 
per cent to 8 percent. This, in spite of the 


selected 200 occupational groups. This indicates that 
during the last six months of 1939 the employment 
offices showed a cancellation rate of about 75 per cent 
in handling openings for these skills. 


increased job possibilities created by the 
Defense Program which began to operate 
early in 1941. Likewise, the interest in 
aeronautics was reduced from 7.6 per cent 
to 2.6 per cent; in accounting, a reduction 
from 7.2 per cent to 3 per cent was effected; 
in Diesel Engineering from 2.3 per cent to 
0.9 per cent. On the other hand, choices of 
the machinist trade increased from 6.7 per 
cent to 14 per cent; tax experts from zero 
to 0.6 per cent; male stenographers from 
zero to 1.4 per cent. This indication of 
greater realism in the thinking of youth 
regarding occupations amply justified the 
effort made by the business men of the com- 
munity. 
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Female 


+2,901 


175 


+ 275 


+2,750 
+ 42 
+1,123 
+1,000 


Taste 1V. Summary or Lasor Neeps 1n Erte Arga For 1941* 
OccupaTIoNns Labor-Hiring Anticipated Total Demand Inventory of Available Workers | Shorrage or Surplus 
| Jan.-Apr. Apr.-Jul. Jul.-Dec.| Total Male Female | Total Male Female Total Male 
atin erties aetna : 4 
Toran | 2,520 1,921 2,632 | 7,073 6,841 232 9,593 6,460 3,133 | +2520 — 381 
~” Accountants, Cost l - 1 l ane 6 6 + $ + 5 
yA Assemblers 1,054 662 1,716 1,541 175 11 11 —1,705 —1,530 
© Boring Mill Operators 97 58 155 155 - 4 4 — 151 — 151 
= Cabinet Makers ul 8 8 8 10 10 + 2 + 2 
< Chemists | 2 2 2 3 3 cae + l + 1 
= Clerks, Office 2 2 2 134 58 7 | + 1322 + 56 
NS Coremakers, Foundry | 66 4 70 70 28 25 3 - ¢ = 5 
- Crane Operators 5 5 5 35 35 é + 3» + ww 
jaa] Dictaphone Operators 1 1 1 l ita 1 vas ~ 1 
Q Die Makers | 6 6 6 2 2 - 4 - 4 
S Draftsmen 4 ee 4 4 7 7 + 3 + 3 
= — Press Operators 55 44 99 99 k 2 re 99 ri = 
ectricians 6 6 6 i2 2 
Vv Engineers } 3 3 3 7 7 + 4 + 4 
+ Estimators | 2 —_ 2 2 -" - 2 —- 2 
Grinders 74 29 103 103 8 8 - $9 - 9 
Q Hand Screw Mach. Operators 35 may! 35 35 7 7 |—- 2 - 28 
Inspectors 8 300 308 308 | — 308 — 308 
Lathe Operators } 112 51 tons 163 163 12 12 | - Ist - 151 
i. Layout Men 17 8 5 30 30 : — 30 —- 7 
= Machinists 88 66 3 157 157 4 4 — 153 — 153 
oO Maintenance Men 8 3 1] ll 24 24 + 13 + 13 
7) Molders él 61 61 38 38 - 3 - 3 
x Pipe Fitters 2 sas 2 2 30 30 + 82 + 2@ 
O Tool Makers 12 16 ; 28 28 3 3 —- 25 — 2§ 
= Turret-Lathe Operators 25 6 20 51 51 11 11 : —- 4 —- 4 
os Unskilled Labor 156 83 2,565 | 2,804 2,804 1,800 1,525 275 —1,008 —1,279 
Welders 41 16 1 | 68 68 30 30 - 3% — 8 
Other Workers 

Profess. & Technical | 6,989 4,239 2,750 +6,989 -+4,239 
Sales & Clerical 229 187 42 + 229 + 187 
Service Workers 2,220 1,097 1,123 +2,220 +41,097 
Craftsmen 1,641 641 1,000 | +1,641 + 641 

* Similar up-to-date information is now available through various State Employment offices. 

= eo sec euvucdceracro fo) Mae © + 
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Using Interests as the Basis of Vocational Choice 


SALVATORE G. Di MICHAEL 


School of Education, Fordham University 


* Following the discussion of interest 
inventories in the November issue, this 
author presents still another aspect of 
the question. He warns against over- 
stressing their use in vocational gui- 
dance, suggests that the inventories 
have a place in the total picture of 
the individual's personality, and 
pleads for wider use of measures of 
actual rather than potential abilities. 





Ben “INTERESTS, needs, and abilities’’ of 
students is one of the most widely 
used phrases in the current expansion of the 
philosophy of guidance. In spite of the 
frequent use of this phrase the words with- 
in it are seldom defined or explained. It is 
as though the writer has such faith in the 
reader’s understanding of these every-day 
terms that to spend time on them is to in- 
vite boredom. Asa result, critical analysis 
of minor phases of guidance is made 
whereas some of the more important go un- 
challenged. This article would call atten- 
tion, by a review of some significant experi- 
ments, to the deficiencies of interest inven- 
tories. Because of the nature of these de- 
ficiencies, prudence should forbid the use 
of the interest questionnaire or inventory 
as the focal point of vocational guidance. 
A commonly accepted starting point for 
vocational counseling is to ask as the first 
serious question of the interview, ‘“What 
would you like to do as a life work?”’ It 
is easy to understand why this approach is 
so popular. When the client perceives that 
his welfare is the topic of concern, rapport 
is more readily established. On the part 
of the counselor, too, the procedure pre- 
sents advantages. He seeks a way to 
tackle the pressing necessity of narrowing 
the almost limitless number of occupa- 
tions. He wishes to give importance to 


personal satisfaction as a goal. He tries 
to help the subject select as his life work 
some field of endeavor which will operate 
to keep the mind healthy and congenially 
occupied and afford satisfying outlets to 
the emotions and abilities. 


Opinion DivipED 


Although this is a good means of estab- 
lishing rapport, psychologists and coun- 
selors are divided into opposite camps on 
the use of interests as the focal point for 
occupational recommendations. On one 
side is E. L. Thorndike who believes, ‘‘It 
would indeed be hard to find any feature of 
a human being which was a much more 
permanent fact of his nature than his rela- 
tive degrees of interest in different lines of 
thought and action.’’ So intimately re- 
lated are interests and abilities that “‘either 
may be used as a symptom of the other al- 
most as well as for itself.’"! This opinion 
was recorded more than three decades ago, 
and many still counsel on this assumption. 
Laird in his recent book says, ‘‘It is a 
commonplace observation that one is most 
successful in the work in which he is inter- 
ested. As a matter of fact, vocational 
counselors seldom go wrong if they direct 
a young man into work for which he has 
mediocre abilities but high interests, 
rather than into work for which he shows 
little interest but high abilities."** 

There are others, Hirsch,* Lehman and 

1E. L. Thorndike, ““The Permanence of Interests 
and their Relation to Abilities,’ Popular Science 
Monthly, 81 C912), pp. 449-456. (Ref. p. 456.) 

2 Donald A. Laird, The Psychology of Selecting Enr- 
ployees (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937), BP. 336. (Ref. p. 235.) 

3N. D. M. Hirsch, “Relationship between Inter- 
est, Ability, and Self-Estimated Ability among Mal- 
adjusted Boys,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 34 (1939), pp. 395-399. 
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Witty,‘ who on the results of more recent 
experiments unreservedly distrust this as- 
sumption. They point to the experimental 
evidences of the instability of interests, 
their lack of permanency, and the very low 
correlations with true ability. This school 
believes that, “‘Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a characteristic of a growing boy 
more subject to change than his vocational 
ambitions.’’® 

In actual practice personnel workers 
some time ago found that interests did not 
reliably predict a person's future success. 
Kitson voiced the opinion of these when 
he said, ‘‘One important objection to the 
reliance upon interest in vocational gui- 
dance is that interest in a vocation is not 
always associated with capacity to per- 
form the tasks or to acquire the skill neces- 
sary for success in the calling. Occupa- 
tions are crowded with people whose inter- 
est is intense and fervid, yet whose ability 
is undeniably deficient.’”® 


Such irreconcilable diversity of opinion 
must be due to some major differences in 
the techniques employed to solve the prob- 
lem. The most likely reason is the mea- 
suring instrument used. Among the multi- 
plicity of differences found in the various 
tests of interests it should be pointed out 
that some are constructed on the assump- 
tion that each occupation is distinct from 
another; others assume families or groups 
of occupations; some ask for a statement 
of preferences on a few items which are 
merely to be arranged in rank order from 
the item liked most to that liked least; 
others are elaborate and complicated, scor- 
ing several hundred items, each on a differ- 
ent occupational key. 





*H. C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, ‘‘One More 
Study of Permanence of Interest,"’ Journal of Educa- 


* tional Psychology, 22 (1931), pp. 481-492. 


5H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, ‘Vocational 
Counseling: the Interest Inventory,’’ American Jour- 
nd f Psychology, 44 (1932), pp. 801-805. (Ref. p. 


*H. D. Kitson, “Interest as a Criterion in Voca- 


tional Guidance," Educational Review, 52 (1916), pp. * 


349-356. (Ref. p. 354.) 


Tue InrorMAL INVENTORY 


The informal interest inventory is the 
one used most widely in school situations. 
This is an untried, unscientific device, not 
truly a measuring tool but rather an in- 
formation or questionnaire blank. It 
should be recognized for what it is—an 
attempt to obtain an indication of the 
pupil's attitude toward various occupa- 
tions or types of work. It is thoroughly 
subjective. No one should dare to make 
reliable predictions of the person's future 
choices on the basis of these results alone. 
Fryer concludes in his study of the items 
in such a questionnaire that, ‘‘Specific in- 
terests, estimated by the subject, are not 
permanent more than 50 per cent of the 
time over a period longer than a year. 
These specific interests cannot be used as 
exact guides nor as guides of any kind 
except in a suggestive capacity.’’ Even 
for college graduates it was found by 
Strong’ that over a five-year period only 48 
per cent of the group of 223 men did not 
change their self-estimated occupational 
choice. 

The standardized interest inventory, the 
best known example being the Strong In- 
terest Inventory, is a more carefully con- 
structed instrument. Strong uncovered the 
interests peculiar to the ‘‘successful’’ men 
in several occupations. Then, by measur- 
ing the correspondence of the preferences 
of the potential worker with those of men 
already established as “‘successes,"’ the in- 
ference is drawn that the potential worker 
would find happiness in that field of work. 
There is no experimental proof that the 
subject will do his work well, only the 
assumption that in it his likes and dislikes 
will be compatible with those of other per- 
sons in the occupation. 


Limitations Notep 

Interest inventories have shown that 
the interests of adolescents fluctuate so 

7 Douglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1931), p. 176. 

8 E. K. Strong, Jr., ‘‘Predictive Value of the Strong 
Interest Test,"’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 26 
(1935), pp. 331-349. 
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widely as to be generally worthless for 
purposes of prediction.* Symonds” ex- 
pressed the optimistic belief that a cleverly 
constructed questionnaire could be de- 
signed to tap underlying interests of the 
early adolescent so as to give reliable pat- 
terns of differentiation. The ensuing at- 
tempt is now known as the Garretson- 
Symonds Interest Questionnaire for High 
School Students. It does distinguish be- 
tween group interests in the academic, 
technical, and commercial curricula but 
the amount of overlapping between these 
groups is so large as to limit its use as a 
criterion for individual guidance. 

A comparison of the results obtained 
from the same subjects at the ages of ap- 
proximately 20 to 25 on the Strong Interest 
Inventory"! has experimentally yielded a 
reliability coefficient of .75. This has been 
enthusiastically compared?? to the correla- 
tion of I. Q. scores made over a five-year 
interval which is somewhat similar in nu- 
merical magnitude. The comparison is 
misleading since in one case the computa- 
tion was made according to the rank order 
of interests, whereas in the intelligence 
tests it is computed on the basis of I. Q. 
score. The comparison is weak for an- 
other reason. From the point of view of 
guidance that test is most serviceable 
which can be reliably administered in the 
earlier years of the student’s school life. 
Under this desideratum the mental ability 
of the pupil can be reliably determined in 
the low grades. Contrastingly, interests 
do not even begin to show stability until 
the age of 15, according to present evi- 
dence. When the interests become perma- 
nent enough to be used with some degree of 


® Douglas Fryer, Ibid., p. 176. (‘The vocational 
interests of early adolescence during elementary school, 
are exceedingly impractical, far removed from reality 
and subject to enormous fluctuation."’) 

10 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and 
Conduct (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931), 
pp. 241-242. 

11 E. K. Strong, ‘‘Permanence of Vocational Inter- 
ests,"” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25 (1934), pp. 
336-344. 

122W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1937). 


scientific accuracy, the student should have 
already made a choice. 

In view of the preceding discussion, we 
may be bewildered about the role interest 
should play in vocational counseling. 
Certainly the objective of a happy work 
life should, if possible, be conserved, 
Vocational guidance seeks to insure that 
one will not be unduly affected by bore- 
dom, lack of attention, or feelings of 
drudgery in his occupation. Mental health 
is the more easily secured in executing a 
significant, absorbing task. Furthermore 
this idea must be sanely balanced by mak- 
ing the individual understand the social 
effects of his work. 

Vocational counselors do not wish to 
encourage a generation to think only of 
themselves, their feelings, and their per- 
sonal satisfactions. Individual happiness 
must be attained within the framework of 
a person's contributions to the social wel- 
fare, his duties to society, and services to 
mankind. Certainly the welfare of the 
individual and society are inseparable. 

To what purpose, then, can interest in- 
ventories be used? They have, as was seen 
above, decided limitations. Primarily 
these limitations are first, interest and ac- 
tual ability often do not go hand in hand; 
and second, that interests are changing en- 
tities which begin to show some aspect of 
permanency only at a time when the oc- 
cupational choice has already been, or 
should have been, made. By themselves 
they cannot yield a reliable prediction of 
a person's future interests or his success. 


Usinc THE INVENTORIES 


However, they can be used to help build 
the total personality-picture of the individ- 
ual in connection with case study and 
cumulative record techniques. They can 
verify “‘hunches,"’ raise doubts, indicate 
matters for further study, and reveal 
certain phases of the individual personality 
which need exploration and verification. 
Interests are factors to be included in the 
picture of the whole person, and should be 
made a part of the permanent record. We 
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INTERESTS AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


know that specific interests will change, 
that the choice of preferences in the occupa- 
tions will change, but sometimes it may 
be that in the cumulating life history of 
the individual some discernible pattern of 
interests will emerge. 

Even the informal interest inventory has 
certain good features which justify its 
use. It supplies a better knowledge of the 
person’s likes and dislikes than could be 
secured through haphazard questioning. 
The attention of the individual is brought 
to focus upon the importance of making a 
decision on his life work. The items in- 
cluded on the questionnaire may suggest 
fields of opportunity of which the indi- 
vidual is not aware, thus becoming an 
abbreviated encyclopedia of jobs. The 
informal inventory may even hasten the 
process of stabilizing interests and atti- 
tudes by forcing an examination of one’s 
feelings about the various types of work. 


ABILITY AS AN INDEX 


Because of the shortcomings of interest 
inventories it would be the better part of 
wisdom to give more weight to the results 
of measures of ability. The ability tests, 
superior in reliability and validity, are to 
be preferred as instruments of prediction. 
When the vocational counseling is based 
upon the knowledge obtained from the re- 
sults of the ability tests, then the voca- 
tional choice is more scientific and realistic. 
This does not mean, however, that the fac- 
tor of interest in a life work should be dis- 
regarded. When a high degree of absorp- 
tion is maintained in one’s daily work, the 
chances for a more wholesome personality 
are greatly enhanced. Fortunately, when 
necessary, retraining and conditioning can 
permit the retention of such advantages. 

In a good case study, information on all 


. aspects of personality, including interests 


and ability patterns, should be gathered 
simultaneously. The counselor can exam- 
ine the individual's interests to find out if 
they conform to the known aptitudes. 
Should there exist a harmony of interests * 
and abilities, the counseling is clean-cut 
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from that angle. If the interests are out of 
line with the abilities, there can be three 
general types of cases, as Williamson ex- 
plains.'* First, the level of ability may be 
adapted to a higher occupation than the 
interest pattern may show; the solution is 
to raise the level of interests to coincide 
with ability. Second, the counselee may 
have less ability than his occupational 
preferences may justify; the solution lies 
in tactfully bringing the individual to see 
his limitations in an objective, construc- 
tive light, without destroying his self- 
esteem. Finally, he may have the neces- 
sary ability but may show or express in- 
verest in another occupation demanding 
the same general level of ability; if, be- 
cause of financial or other reasons, it would 
be advisable to counsel him against follow- 
ing his interests, the apparent mode of 
treatment is to rearrange and reshape the 
interests. 


ENVIRONMENT, THE Key 


The writer's contention is that the key 
to a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
is to be found in the environment of the 
individual. The very instability of inter- 
ests turns out after all to be the saving 
factor in an otherwise unfavorable situa- 
tion. This conviction is borne out by a 
most extensive study made by Fryer. He 
says, ‘It is the environment that deter- 
mines the specialization of our interests,’’!* 
and adds, ‘“Training and environmental 
factors, many of them chance stimulations, 
are the main cause of vocational inter- 
ests."" 

Recall how impressionable we were as 
pupils to the teacher's words, her habits, 
her likes and dislikes. Even in later years 
we pick up unconsciously the mannerisms 
or casual actions of someone whom we 
profoundly admire. All these seemingly 
small things may affect a tremendous 
change in our attitudes and interests. The 

13E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), p. 448. 


1 Douglas Fryer, lbid., p. 211. 
16 Ibid., p. 212. 
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importance of this principle to vocational 
counseling has not as yet been widely 
recognized nor understood. The poverty 
of suggestions which point out methods of 
correcting interests unsuited to abilities is 
ample proof of this statement. 

How can the environment be utilized so 
as to bring about a harmony of interests 
and abilities? There are various methods 
of influencing the individual, all revolving 
upon the idea of enabling him to learn 
more about the occupations. This can be 
done by means of the many ways by which 
behavior is modified so that the responses 
of the pupil are retrained and conditioned, 
In school it can be accomplished in the 
following ways: 


By placing before the pupil literature 
and other information on types of work 
suited to his abilities. The library 
should be specially stocked for this pur- 
pose. 

By having him attend short-unit occupa- 
tional courses. In some schools this is 
integrated in the social studies subjects 
or the homeroom program. 

By arranging visits and interviews with 
informed, tactful, and sympathetic per- 
sons engaged in occupations at the pupil's 
ability level. 

By actual try-outs on the job. Some 
schools have made arrangements for 
students to study and work in the oc- 
cupational world in rotated periods. 


These methods have been listed in order 
of increasing effectiveness. The first is the 
least suitable of all because it is so much 
like studying, so bookish, and lusterless as 
to stimulate insufficiently in some students 
the emotional component of interests. 
Nevertheless, knowledge of occupations is 
an undeniable aid in the development of 
interests. If the abilities of a pupil show 
no chances of his becoming a dentist be- 
cause of low school grades, the counselor 
may suggest an examination of similar 
work on a lower level, as for example, den- 
tal technician. Through an explanation 
of the reliance of the dental profession 


upon the technician, some of the sting of 
disappointment may be allayed. The im- 
portance of avoiding future and more serj- 
ous disappointment can be pointed out, 
The emphasis in all cases must be in the 
direction of giving the individual the op- 
portunity to learn of the occupations for 
which his ability suits him and to provide 
occasions in which he can regard these 
occupations in their best light. 


Tue OccupaTIONAL TRY-OUT 


Bingham advocates the most effective 
method for molding interests when he says, 
“The decisive test of interest as of ability— 
will always be the occupational try-out.”"¥ 
It is easy enough to say this and to look 
upon it as a sensible, rational approach, 
but in practice it is a program difficult of 
realization. Especially is this true in the 
fields where the experience is most sorely 
needed, the professions. The amount of 
money, time, and energy spent in becoming 
a well-trained professional person makes it 
more imperative that the individual be 
certain that he shall be in the work best 
suited for him and society. Unfortunately 
actual try-outs in professions are difficult 
to arrange. 

On the other hand, if the occupational 
level is low, work experiences can be 
easily arranged. To illustrate by an ex- 
treme example: the boy who thinks of 
becoming a newsboy can easily be tested 
in the job and with good expectations of a 
highly satisfactory try-out. Now suppose 
a boy is undecided whether he would be 
more interested in being a physician or a 
mechanical engineer. Can a work situa- 
tion be arranged to give him a practical 
try-out in each? Surely he can observe an 
operation in the hospital or watch the con- 
struction of a bridge, but it is not the 
student but another who is the active par- 
ticipant in the work and probably the out- 
come for the pupil is bound to be deeply 
colored by the personality, attitudes, and 
showmanship of the professional exhibi- 


1% W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1937), p. 81. 
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INTERESTS AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


tor. A partial solution would perhaps be 
the arranging of certain materials and 
small units of work in the form of a minia- 


ture try-out. 


A Poputar Fatiacy 


The popular notion that an individual is 
cut out for one specific niche in occupa- 
tional life impedes effective vocational 
counseling. Nothing departs further from 
a healthy philosophy than to say that 
a pupil is cut out for this specific career 
and that in no other will he find equal 
success and satisfaction. This idea may 
have unwholesome consequences for the 
individual who has set up for himself 
a too restricted goal. Stimulation and 
contentment can be found in more than one 
specified job. A person with deficient abil- 
ity but wishing to become a physician, may 
find happiness as a hospital attendant, re- 
ceptionist, or the private secretary to a 
physician. The person who hopes to be- 
come a teacher because of a strong sym- 
pathy and love for children can explore the 
possibilities of becoming a social worker 
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in a children's aid society, or a secretary or 
typist in the school system. She can 
thereby continue to follow her broad inter- 
ests but in work on a plane consistent with 
her capacities. 

In view of the inadequacies of interest 
inventories at their present stage of de- 
velopment, the counselor should not make 
them the focal point of vocational coun- 
seling. Other more reliable measuring 
tools such as the measures of ability are 
safer. However, interests should not be 
ignored. They contribute appreciably to 
mental health, personal efficiency on the 
job, and improve the chances of a happy 
life. Yet, in many instances, they are out 
of harmony with abilities. In all such 
cases the practical solution is to apply 
the principle that interests can, within 
limits, be conditioned, retrained, and re- 
directed. Favorable environmental ex- 
periences can help to bring about con- 
formity between ability and interest. In 
this way the individual may benefit by 
the wholesome stimulation of interest in 
his work, and society may be enriched by 
the best fruits of his abilities. 


The author of this article came to his present position at Fordham University 
from St. Louis University, where he counseled Freshmen and taught courses 
{ in Educational Guidance, Counseling Techniques, and Mental Hygiene. , 
| At Fordham he teaches in the Department of Educational Psychology, 
Measurements, and Guidance. 











Declarations of Vocational Interests’ 


GEORGE A. GILGER, JR. 


New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Canton, N. Y. 


@ Here is another article dealing 
with the question, “How meaning ful 
are the replies of young people to the 
query, ‘What kind of work do you 
want to do??”” We hove that the re- 
ports we are publishing on this theme 
(see November issue, bp. 88-102) will 
have an influence on the form of ques- 
tionnaires and inventories to be devel- 
oped in the future. 


Ss TecHNIcAL INsTITUTES are main- 
tained by New York State. The voca- 
tional interests of students in three of 
them—Alfred, Canton, and Morrisville— 
are considered here. These Technical In- 
stitutes are wholly supported by state and 
federal funds, the latter being derived from 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 
Each of these Technical Institutes was es- 
tablished by a separate act of the legisla- 
ture between the years 1907 and 1916. By 
Chapter 153 of the Laws of 1927 these In- 
stitutes were placed under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Education Department. 
The Board of Regents and the Commis- 
sioner of Education have placed the pro- 
gram of education under the immediate 
direction of specialists responsible to the 
Assistant Commissioner of Vocational and 
Extension Education. 

Until July, 1941, these Technical Insti- 
tutes were known as New York State 
Schools of Agriculture. By a special act 
of the legislature the schools were re- 
named New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes, in order to indicate 

1 This article is based on findings in A Comparative 
Study of the School Populations of the New York State 


Schools of Agriculture at Alfred, Canton and Morrisville, 
by George A. Gilger, Jr., Cantona, N. Y., 1941. 


more adequately the general nature of the 
Institutes. 

In May, 1940 (before the change in 
name), the author made a study of the 
student populations of the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institutes at 
Alfred, Canton, and Morrisville. Two of 
the instruments employed were a question- 
naire and the Cleeton Vocational Interest 
Inventory, Form A. Separate forms of the 
Cleeton Interest Inventory were used for 
men and for women. However, the ques- 
tions asking declarations of vocational in- 
terests were identical for men and for 
women on both the questionnaire and the 
Cleeton Inventory. 

The students responded, within two 
hours, to these three questions: 


(A) (No. 1 of Cleeton Inventory) 
“What kinds of work do you feel 
you are best prepared to do at pres- 


ent?”’ 

(B) (No. 11 of questionnaire) *“What 
vocation, or life work, do you 
want most of all to undertake?” 

(C) (No. 2 of Cleeton Inventory) “‘If 


you were financially able, and free 
to choose without restriction, 
what kind of work would you like 
to prepare for?”’ 


Taste I shows a composite of the re- 
sponses of the men and women students of 
the three Technical Institutes to questions 
(A), (B), and (C). The classifications used 
are those of the 1930 Census. 


PREFERENCE FOR THE PROFESSIONS 


Tass I indicates a declaration of prefer- 
ence for professional lines of work. The 
total shift from the declaration of work 
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Taste | 
DECLARATIONS OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE AND Work Best PREPARED TO Do 





(A) 
Work best prepared 


Percentage of responses 
(B) (C) 


Vocation most Kind of work desired 











to do desired if financially able 

Agriculture 27.1 21.3 13.2 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 29.9 21.3 7-3 
Transportation 0.2 1.1 2.6 
Trade 4.7 5.6 4.2 
Public Service 0.0 2.0 2.0 
Profession 5.6 20.2 57-5 
Domestic and Personal 28.0 25.7 12.3 
Clerical 4-5 2.6 0.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of responses 536 $43 453 
No data RB 36 126 
Total number cases 579 579 579 





best prepared to do to that of vocation 
most desired is 18.6 per cent. The shift is 
away from agriculture, manufacturing and 
mechanical, domestic and personal, and 
clerical occupations toward transportation, 
trade, public service, and professions, with 
the professions accounting for 14.6 per cent 
of the 18.6 per cent. 


With the exception of the trades, a simi- 
lar shift is shown from the vocation most 
desired to the kind of work preferred if 
financially able. This shift is of some- 
what greater magnitude showing a total of 
38.8 per cent. The shift toward the pro- 
fessions accounts for 37.3 per cent of the 
38.8 per cent. 


Taste II 


CHANGE IN ExpREssION OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE BY TECHNICAL INstTITUTE MEN 


Response to Questionnaire (B) 


Response to Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory (C) 
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Tastes II and III give the breakdowns of 
the change in expression of vocational 
preference. The tables give, respectively, 
for men and for women students of the 
three technical institutes, composites of 
the responses to questions (B) and (C). 
Both questions seek to determine the voca- 
tional preference of the students. The lat- 
ter suggests less restriction and a greater 
degree of financial ability. 

Taste II gives the responses of 293 
Technical Institute men to questions on 
the questionnaire and the Cleeton Inven- 
tory. On the left hand side appears the 
classification of responses to the question- 
naire question: ‘What vocation or life 
work do you want most of all to under- 
take?’’ On the right hand side is shown 
the classification of the responses of these 
same students as given to the Cleeton Vo- 
cational Inventory question: “If you were 
financially able, and free to choose without 
restriction, what kind of work would you 
like best to prepare for?’’ These two sets 
of replies were made by the students within 
two hours. Note that none of these men 
expressed a preference in either list for do- 


mestic and personal service, or office occu- 
pations. The total shows that the first 
time 86 preferred agriculture, the second 
time 59; the first time 95 preferred manv- 
facturing and mechanical, the second time 
30; the first time four preferred transporta- 
tion and communication, the second time 
11; the first time seven preferred public 
service, the second seven; the first time 22 
preferred business and trade, the second 
time 18; the first time 79 preferred pro- 
fessions, the second time 167. This is more 
than a check on the answers of the students. 
It is indicative of a marked preference for 
professional occupations for which the 
students feel that they are not financially 
able to prepare. 

Tasxe III reveals a similar shift of the 
women students in their responses to the 
same questions. The left hand side gives 
the classification of responses to the ques- 
tionnaire item and the right hand side, the 
reclassification of the responses of the same 
147 students to the Cleeton Inventory 
question. The total shows that the first 
time two chose agriculture, the second 
time one; the first time 17 chose profes- 


Taste III 
CHANGE IN Expression OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE BY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE WoMEN 


Response to Questionnaire (B) 


Response to Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory (C) 
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sions, the second time 84; the first time 
116 chose domestic and personal service, 
the second time 55; the first time 12 chose 
clerical occupations, the second time three. 
Again, as in the case of the men, a shift in a 
preference for professional occupations ap- 
pears if the student were financially able to 
obtain the training. 


SuMMARY 


The Technical Institute men declare that 
they are best prepared for agriculture and 
for manufacturing and the mechanical oc- 
cupations, while the women report that 
they are best prepared for domestic and 
personal occupations. The vocational 
choices of the men, as shown by the 
courses they are now taking, lie in the 
fields of agriculture, technical electricity, 
industrial chemistry, horology, and auto 
mechanics. Those of the women are home 
economics and secretarial work. Their vo- 
cational interests, as first declared, lie, to a 
great extent, in the fields of work for 
which they are preparing, i.e., occupations 
of the semi-professional level, though ap- 
proximately one in five declared a prefer- 
ence for a profession. The declarations of 
vocational preference, if the students are 
free to choose without financial restriction, 
show a shift toward the professions. A 
further breakdown of the declarations of 
interest in the professions shows engincer- 
ing professions to be recorded most fre- 
quently and teaching next.? 

It should be borne in mind that the data 
herein presented relate only to declarations 
of interests, and that this discussion is con- 
cerned chiefly with the declarations of in- 
terests. However, it may be stated that 
elsewhere in the study quoted, measures of 
vocational interests and of scholastic abil- 
The Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory was used as a measure of 
interests.* This instrument showed the in- 

* Ibid., p. 150. 

* Cong: on, Nora A., “A Study of Cleeton’s Voca- 


tional Interest Inventory,” Occupations, Feb., 1940, » 
XVIII, pp. 347-352. 
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terests of the Technical Institute students 
to be in the fields for which they are pre- 
paring, that is, in the semi-professional 
fields. The measures of scholastic ability 
and attainment used were the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination, 
form 17; the quarter in the high school 
class in which Technical] Institute students 
graduated; the New York State Regents 
Examination averages; and the Technical 
Institute averages. These measures show 
the Technical Institute students to be equal 
to average college matriculates.‘ They 
are, however, a selected, but not a superior 
group.® Conservatively stated, about one 
.n six is well qualified to do upper division 
engineering college work.*® 

No attempt is made here to account 
fully for the preference declared for pro- 
fessional occupations by the Technical In- 
stitute students. Paradoxically they are 
enrolled in courses training for the semi- 
professions for which they are well 
adapted scholastically; moreover their in- 
terests as measured lie in the fields of the 
semi-professions;’ and yet they declare 
that, if financially able, they would like 
professional occupations. The question 
may be raised whether the student sees 
greater prestige, security, and income 
in professional vocations—perhaps even 
greater romance. It seems reasonable that 
students preparing for sub-professional 
occupations would have aspirations for 
professional occupations. However, the 
situation is a satisfactory one, for these 
students after graduation tend largely to 
obtain employment of the kind for which 
they have been trained. The interesting 
fact remains, however, that their declara- 
tions of interests, if restrained by realism, 
are in line with the work for which they 
are preparing. On the other hand, if more 
freedom of choice is given, their declara- 
tion of interests shifts from the semi- 
professions to professional occupations. 





~ 4 George A. Gilger, Jr., op. cit., p. 177. 
5 Tbid., p. 179. . 

6 Ibid., p. 199. 

1 Ibid., p. 192. 











Community Surveys in Vermont 


Sponsored by the American Association of University Women 


MARGARET CRANE 
Dean of Girls and Director of Guidance, Garden City, N. Y., High School 


* This vocational study of selected 
communities made by the Vermont 
Chapter of the American Association 
of University Women illustrates a proj- 
ect that may well be undertaken by 
other associations and service clubs. 
Such a study not only reveals job ob- 
portunities for local youth, but also 
may bave the way for further efforts in 
community planning which may be 
state-wide or even national in scope. 





ly AN ATTEMPT to substantiate or to dis- 
prove an idea which many Vermonters 
have that their young people—and often 
their best young people—leave their native 
villages to seek employment in larger 
nearby cities or even outside the state, the 
Vermont Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women undertook a 
study of this problem in 1939. As origi- 
nally planned, this was to be a follow-up 
of an earlier study of the needs of high 
school girls which was made in 1930 by 
Thelma Mills,! but it was finally decided 
not to limit it to girls but to include boys 
also. From a study of needs and interests, 
it developed into a study of vocational 
plans. Then in order to determine the ful- 
fillment of such plans, a follow-up study 
was necessary; and as a logical sequence 
to determine vocational openings for youth 
in those towns selected for this study, an 
occupational survey was added. This 
study, then, became threefold: 


1. An In-School Study of High School 
Pupils 

1 Thelma Mills, A Study of the Needs of Girls in the 

Public High Schools of Vermont. Felix Warberg Fellow, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1930. 


2. A Follow-Up Study of Graduates 
and Drop-Outs 

3. An Occupational Survey of the Com- 
munity 


The In-School Study was made through 
written questionnaires distributed to high 
school freshmen and seniors under the 
direction of the local high school princi- 
pals or superintendents. It included an- 
swers to questions regarding courses, col- 
lege, or other post-school plans, vocational 
choices, help needed, and scholastic and 
personal problems. The follow-up study 
was made through questionnaires sent to 
graduates and drop-outs calling for infor- 
mation on types of courses pursued in high 
school, activities after graduation, jobs 
secured—( where?) (how?)—and changes in 
vocational choices. The Occupational 
Survey, on the other hand, was in the 
nature of personal interviews with em- 
ployers and was conducted by members of 
local AAUW groups. Information was 
sought regarding such facts as numbers 
employed, sex, age range, turnover, job 
specifications, training required, wage 
ranges, and trends. 


ComMMUNITIES SAMPLED 


Due to limited resources in both time 
and money, it was impossible to make a 
state-wide study as was originally planned, 
and so seven communities were selected as 
samples. They are as follows: Arlington, 
Bennington, North Bennington, Bradford, 
Proctor, Randolph, and Stowe. Middle- 
bury volunteered later. While this sam- 
pling was not so wide as was desired, still 
according to the State Employment Ser- 
vice, it was fairly representative and 
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would give a good cross-section of condi- 
tions. In addition to geographical dis- 
tribution, population, the character of the 
people, and the nature of occupational life, 
consideration had to be given to the will- 
ingness and readiness of the schools to co- 
operate, and to the existence of organized 
AAUW groups in or near the communities 
chosen. By thus limiting this initial 
study to these eight communities, the 
study could be intensive and, if successful, 
the idea might be adopted by other com- 
munities until the project reached a state- 
wide, or even nation-wide, scope.? 

Census data do not supply the need for 
current occupational information and do 
not apply to communities of less than 
25,000. It was hoped that the procedure 
followed would provide not merely back- 
ground information about jobs but accu- 
rateinformation about actual opportunities 
for youth in local communities. 

The findings of the complete study are 
here briefly summarized. Granting that 
communities may differ in some respects, 
and that the present emergency may have 
changed conditions somewhat, we find the 
general picture to be as follows: 


The In-School Study shows: (1) the 
preference on the part of students for 
vocational choices beyond the eco- 
nomic background of their parents; 
(2) an overwhelming preference for 
professions and ‘‘white collar’’ jobs; 
(3) desire and need for more help in 
educational and vocational planning. 
The first two of these findings are 
especially true for girls. 


REsuLTs OF THE STUDY 


While the results from the Follow-Up 
Study were too meager to be satisfactory 
for practical purposes, they do show: (1) 
that there is only a slight shift in individ- 


‘ ual vocational choices; and (2) that the 


* This study has stimulated a state-wide follow-u 
of all high school graduates and the results are at 
able. A study of drop-outs and of occupational op- 
portunities in communities is also being planned, ac- 
cording to E. W. Davis, Vermont State Director of* 
Educational Research and Guidance. 


majority of jobs were secured through 
student effort in their own towns. (See 
Taste I.) 

Unemployment was one of the problems 
which this survey proposed to investigate; 
yet there was little evidence of unemploy- 
ment. This was doubtless due to the fact 
that the data were secured during the sum- 
mer months when temporary jobs were 
plentiful. Job opportunities, however, as 
revealed in the occupational interviews 
were definitely limited in the 16-25 year 
age group. Figures from this aspect of the 
study show that only g per cent of the full- 
time men, and 9.6 of the full-time women 
fall in this age range. Part-time employ- 
ment is even less, being 2.9 for men and 1.3 
for women. 

In the communities studied, there were 
few descriptions of job titles given. In 
most cases, the workers *‘do everything.” 
Regarding the educational requirements 
for jobs, approximately 31 per cent do not 
require a high school education, and these 
jobs are almost entirely classified as **com- 
mon labor.’’ Of the employers inter- 
viewed, 61 per cent prefer high school 
graduates, and only 8 per cent require a 
college degree. 

Labor turnover is very low; but in each 
community, the majority of the employers 
who answered this question felt that the 
trend in replacing workers was toward 
hiring younger workers, and that “‘there 
were chances for youth to make a comfort- 
able living in these communities if they 
were willing to accept types of jobs avail- 
able there.’’ These jobs are largely in some 
type of service occupation, such as: (1) 
automobile, radio and telephone repairing; 
(2) food servicing including hotel training; 
(3) home-making; (4) dressmaking, par- 
ticularly alterations; (5) supervision of 
recreational activities and organized sports; 
(6) musical activities; (7) retail selling; 
(8) skilled labor in which even now there 
is a shortage which will become more acute 
in case of war; (9) pharmacy; (10) milk 
testing, although the milk business itself 
was unstable at time of survey; (11) 
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wood-working, which is understood to in- 
clude not only fine cabinet making, an art 
which is in danger of dying out with the 
passing on of the older men, but also car- 
pentry and remodeling of homes for sum- 
mer people. In all the communities 
studied, this latter seemed to be a good 
field. 

For the most part, employers prefer to 
train workers on the job. Opportunities 
for the handicapped are generally limited 
to older workers who have lost an arm or 
a leg and can fill such jobs as night watch- 
men. Selling also seems to be a possible 
field for the young handicapped workers. 

Earnings as compared with urban stand- 
ards are generally low; yet living expenses 
(except for rents in two communities) are 
usually in proportion. The pay offered to 
youth in these communities is about 25 
cents an hour, $3.00 a day, or $15.00 a 
week. Employers did not specify brains 
or training or experience as primary te- 
quirements, but personality traits. Per- 
sonality itself headed almost every list. 
Then came willingness to work, honesty, 
neat appearance, reliability, and intelli- 
gence. 


Employers were agreed that it is the 
school’s job to train its students to use 
their hands as well as their heads and to 
give youth opportunities to face and live 
through real work situations. In these in- 
terviews, the employers were found to be 
very much interested in the project here 
reported, cooperative, and helpful, and 
eager to aid youth solve their bewilder- 
ing vocational problems. Throughout the 
entire study, all agencies were also very 
cooperative. Although originally con- 
ceived by Marion Gary of Rutland, and 
the Vermont AAUW President, Mrs. 
William Wills, and sponsored by that 
group, the project from the beginning 
had the fullest cooperation of the 
State Department of Education as rep- 
resented by its Director of Educational Re- 
search and Guidance, Edwin Davis; the 
State Employment Service; local employ- 
ers, civic clubs, and the local press. It was 
truly an experience in cooperative study. 

We hear much of ‘‘Defense Programs” 
these days. In such a program, educa- 
tional planning should have a vital place. 
“In the present situation, there is great 
danger that American education may not 
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create a bold comprehensive plan adequate 
for our national needs. Prior to the last 
World War little planning and foresight 
were evident in educational circles, with 
the result that when war was declared, 
education and educators were caught 
empty-handed.’’* 


ProGREss IN VERMONT 


There is evidence that Vermont has al- 
ready taken steps to prevent the repetition 
of some of these World War problems in 
the present crisis. It has trained and placed 
545 workers in defense industries and has 
started a plan to alleviate the shortage of 
teachers caused by this war boom and to 
raise teachers’ salaries in order to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living. En- 
rollments in regular vocational courses as 
well as in the defense courses have greatly 
increased in the past two years. 

In addition to the above plans, long 
range planning and community coopera- 
tion have increased by establishing the 


5 Democratic Education, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Directors’ Report, 1940, p. 4. 


A 


experience. 








Since 1938 Miss Crane has served as Assistant Director of Residence 
Halls, Barnard College Summer Sessions. 
degree of Doctor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
{| In addition to teaching and counseling she has had department store selling 
Collaborating with Dr. Kitson she wrote ‘Measuring Results 
of Vocational Guidance’ which was published in the Magazine, June, 1938. 


second state permanent guidance service 
and by recently becoming one of the few 
states to obtain a full-time arts and crafts 
supervisor. Some of Vermont's recent cur- 
riculum changes have come directly out of 
the community service and follow-up 
studies. Practically all the new state ser- 
vices established since 1935 were due di- 
rectly as a result of a state-wide survey of 
educational needs by the Vermont Educa- 
tion Commission. * 

To meet changing regional conditions 
through cooperative community planning 
the schools should provide a curriculum to 
meet the needs of prospective employees 
andemployers. Stimulating and satisfying 
occupational experiences should be offered 
both to the youth who choose to remain, 
and those others who might feel compelled 
to seek outlets beyond their own communi- 
ties. It is hoped that this study may be 
the beginning of wide-spread planning for 
young people through the interest of such 
groups as the American Association of 
University Women. 





4 E. W. Davis, Director of Educational Research and 
Guidance, Vermont Department of Education. 
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Long-Term Follow-up of School-Leavers 


A. R. WARSTLER 


LaGrange, Indiana, High School 


@ In the December issue the editorial 
comment was devoted to meditations 
on follow-up. In this article a survey 
is reported which was made of school- 
leavers in an Indiana community. It 
will be of special interest to counselors 
and school administrators contem- 
plating similar studies. 





IKE MANY OTHER schools in small com- 

munities, LaGrange (Indiana) High 
School was until recently without a voca- 
tional guidance program. In 1940 the need 
was recognized for information which 
would provide a basis to guide students in 
selecting the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities which would best prepare them 
for the types of jobs they were likely to 
secure after leaving school. It was thought 
that the educational and occupational ex- 
periences of LaGrange High School-leavers 
(graduates and non-graduates) would pro- 
vide the best source of information to guide 
students. To meet this need this study was 
developed. 

A two-page questionnaire and covering 
letter were mailed to the 618 persons who 
had left the High School beween 1925 and 
1940. A total of 67 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires was returned after a follow-up 
letter had been sent to approximately one- 
fifth of the school-leavers. The percentage 
of replies was higher for the graduates 
than for the non-graduates; and the per- 
centage from girls was a little higher than 
it was from boys. 

There appeared to be little relationship 
between the years of schooling received 
and the percentage of school-leavers re- 
maining in the LaGrange community. 
However, there seemed to be a definite re- 
lationship between the number of school- 


leavers remaining in the community and 
the number of years they were out of 
school; that is, the longer they were out 
of school, the greater the number of stu- 
dents who had left the community. A 
total for the 16 years studied showed that 
approximately one-half of the school- 
leavers were living in the community and 
only about one-fifth had gone farther than 
60 miles from home. 


SCHOOLING AND Joss RELATED 


There seemed to be a definite trend 
showing a relationship between the job 
level and the amount of schooling received. 
Those who left school before graduation 
held, for the most part, the lower level 
jobs, while those with more years of 
schooling were employed in better jobs. 
Likewise the students with the higher 
scholastic standing generally were placed 
in the better jobs. There were, of course, 
numerous exceptions to this rule. There 
were no cases reported in which a student 
who had ranked in the fourth quartile of 
the grading system was employed as a 
laborer. 

Eighty-three per cent of the girls who 
had been out of school for more than 10 
years reported their occupational status as 
housewife. From these replies it seems 
probable that 80 per cent or more of the 
girl-leavers of LaGrange High School will 
eventually become housewives. 

Fifty-five per cent of the school-leavers 
obtained their first full time jobs through 
their own efforts. Relatives and friends, 
with 16 per cent and 11 per cent, respec- 
tively, were the groups reported as being 
next in importance in helping them secure 
employment. The high school aided only 
2 per cent in obtaining first full time jobs. 
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However, a step in the right direction was 
taken last year when an employment office 
was established at the high school. 
Through this office it is hoped that the 
school will aid a greater number of the 
approximately 60 per cent of girls and 50 
per cent of boys who find their first full 
time jobs in the community. 

The reasons for leaving school, listed in 
order of number of times reported were: 
graduation, lack of interest, marriage, sick- 
ness, and inadequate finances. None of the 
pupils who had dropped out of school be- 
fore graduation reported that they had 
taken any advanced training beyond that 
which they received in high school. The 
mean number of years of advanced train- 
ing for the girl graduates was 2.3 years, 
and for the boys, 2.1 years. About one- 
half of both boys and girls who went on to 
school attended standard colleges and uni- 
versities. The other half attended busi- 
ness colleges, trade schools, and other 
types of vocational schools. 


OccuPATIONAL GOALS 


Thirty-seven per cent of all girls wanted 
to secure employment in office work. This 
group must have come fairly close to real- 
izing its ambition because 28 per cent re- 
ported they were employed in office work. 
The number of girls desiring to enter the 
professions was four times the number that 
actually did enter this field. Twenty-one 
per cent of the girls were reported as 
laborers and operators although none de- 
sired employment in this field. The num- 
ber of boys hoping to secure work in the 
professions was about five times the num- 
ber who actually entered the professions. 
Thirty-four per cent of the boys were work- 
ing as laborers or operators although none 
had wished to enter this field. The general 
tendency was for individuals to expect too 


much in making their occupational plans. 


Too many were thinking only in terms of 
the higher positions and failed to receive 
or ignored realistic vocational guidance 
directing them to jobs that were available 
and for which they were qualified. 

About 8 out of 10 pupils thought that 
their high school training had been of con- 
siderable or a great amount of help in their 
occupational adjustment since leaving 
school. Less than one-tenth of the total 
replies reported their high school training 
as being of no help. Of the required sub- 
jects offered, the boys reported mathe- 
matics and the girls English as the subjects 
that were most useful to them in their oc- 
cupational adjustment. Subjects offered, 
but not taken by the students, which they 
believed would have been helpful were: 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, science, 
and public speaking. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The mobility of the LaGrange school- 
leavers demands that provision for occupa- 
tional adjustment must extend beyond the 
community, particularly into towns and 
cities. The need for vocational guidance, 
placement, and follow-up is evident, and 
the school should no longer neglect this 
responsibility. In order to keep pace with 
modern trends and the needs of the world 
of work, consideration must constantly be 
given to the modification of the curriculum 
and the addition of courses of study. The 
school should note that its responsibility 
lies largely with the 80 per cent who do 
not receive any additional scholastic train- 
ing. A continuous and tactful effort is 
needed to guide students into more realistic 
thinking about their future occupational 
status. On the other hand, hasty judgment 
must not be passed on any pupil because 
numerous exceptions were noted in the 
comparisons between scholastic records 
and later occupational achievements. 











Colorado’s Student Vocational Committee 


ANNE BYRD KENNON 


Director of Personnel, Women Students, University of Colorado 


* Vocational dinners, field trips, the 
preparation of bibliographies and files 
of occupational materials—these are a 
ew of the activities of the Colorado 
Student Committee. You will enjoy 
reading of the growth of this campus 
program from its very modest begin- 
nings. 





clattered into the new residence 
halls of the University of Colorado in the 
fall of 1934, there was no student partici- 
pation in vocational planning because the 
funds for vocational counseling had been 
dropped from the budget of the Dean of 
Women. For three years the project was 
kept alive by an interested member of the 
staff of the dormitories who had been 
trained in vocational counseling. By the 
fall of 1936 the money was reinstated in the 
budget and more definite work was im- 
mediately possible. With the help of in- 
terested students, interviews were arranged 
with seniors who were about to begin to 
earn their living and with freshmen girls 
who needed to plan toward graduation and 
beyond. A group of budding sociologists 
attended a career tea given by the Colo- 
rado Conference of Social Work in Denver, 
and chemistry majors journeyed thirty 
miles to observe the operation of the Den- 
ver General Hospital with its city milk and 
health laboratories. In the spring of 1937 
the first vocational dinner was held in the 
four dining rooms of the Women’s Hall of 
Residence. 

Speakers were invited to havedinner with 
the girls in the new halls, each guest sitting 
at a table with seven girls interested in her 
field. Seven future nurses were hostesses 
to a graduate nurse; seven would-be retail 
sellers were highly entertained by a smart 


WY 7 HEN THREE HUNDRED Freshmen girls 


buyer from one of the big Denver stores; 
and seven tri-lingual girls tried out their 
languages on a secretary for an importing 
firm. Other groups centered around a 
journalist, biologist, librarian, dietitian 
and institutional manager, pharmacist, 
clinical technologist, interior decorator, 
nursery school supervisor, teacher, and 
professional musician. After dinner each 
guest went with her group to one of the 
four big living rooms, where they were 
joined by other girls not included in the 
lucky seven, and discussed the job and its 
possibilities for forty minutes. The dinner 
and discussion created a new demand in 
the University library for bibliographies 
of available material on specific vocations. 


Tue ProGraM Expanps 


Since 1937 these annual dinners have 
been run more and more by the girls them- 
selves. In 1939 the third annual dinner 
expanded to include ten sorority houses, a 
cooperative house, and the University 
Women’s Club, the latest housing project 
on the campus: Twelve speakers dined at 
the dormitories, and one in each of the 
other twelve houses. Any student inter- 
ested in a particular speaker and her subject 
dined with that speaker. This resulted in 
a democratic exchange of dinners. In the 
fifth annual dinner more than seven hun- 
dred young women participated. 

The committee that has been organizing 
these dinners and doing other vocational 
deeds was officially set up in the fall of 
1937. The Senate of the Associated Wo- 
men Students cautiously voted, as an ex- 
periment, the appointment of a Vocational 
Committee to work with a faculty adviser. 
Each appointee on this tentative committee 
represented a different vocational interest, 
and, with the help of her major professor, 
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COLORADO'S STUDENT VOCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


compiled a bibliography in her field. The 
economics major even persuaded a member 
of that department to contribute a short 
article about opportunities in the field of 
economics. Some members of the com- 
mittee found fascinating accounts of ex- 
periences of graduates in fine arts, home 
economics, and business. This material 
was mimeographed and made available to 
all. The tentative committee did its work 
so well, including the annual dinner, that 
the Senate of the AWS voted a permanent 
committee and gave the chairman a seat on 
the Senate. 


He polished up the handle so care-ful-le 


That now he is the ruler of the Queen's navee. 


Not resting on its laurels, the committee 
arranged an open meeting of the YWCA in 
the spring of 1939, at which the Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts presented a 
radio skit which had been successfully 
broadcast with two argumentative stu- 
dents. ‘‘In a Faculty Office,"’ he tried to 
persuade them why a medical student 
should study English and why a law stu- 
dent should be proficient in history. 


New FEatures 


The fifth vocational dinner was dis- 
tinguished by a printed program which 
summed up the day's activities. It noted 
the library exhibits on vocational readings, 
as well as the ‘‘Ask It Basket,’ which was 
presented at an afternoon meeting betore 
the dinners. The program listed the din- 
ners in two ways: by vocations, so that 
the girls could arrange to go to the house 
at which their field was being discussed, 
and alphabetically by speakers, with their 
official positions. This saved the speakers 
from answering needless questions and 
interested the girls. The names of the Vo- 


cational Committee appeared on the pro- 


gram, a little well-earned publicity. 

This program was not the only printed 
result of the committee's activities. This 
year it has mimeographed a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘Use the Campus Resources for In- 
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formation in Choosing Your Vocation.” 
This good advice is followed by lists of re- 
sources, including the books, pamphlets, 
and magazines in the Lower Division Li- 
brary. It recommends that students watch 
the announcements of fellowships on the 
bulletin boards and use the Placement 
Office when they are ready for a job. It 
reiterates that they may receive expert 
advice from professors and deans of the 
various schools, and the deans of men and 
women. It recommends the counseling 
service in connection with the registrar's 
office. 

When the counselors of the University in 
the spring of 1940 obtained the cooperation 
of the faculty to put on a series of career 
nights when members of the faculty dis- 
cussed the vocational aspects of their de- 
partments, the student committee was 
active in promoting attendance among 
both men and women, and reporting their 
findings. The reporter for the college 
paper who serves on the committee is in- 
valuable as a publicity aid. 

The committee has also sponsored other 
services. Groups of students have arranged 
through the committee to take the Strong 
Vocational Interest Tests. In the spring 
of 1938 the chairman, a psychology major, 
undertook to score the Study-Habits In- 
ventory for a group of bright students not 
doing good college work. 

The Senate of the Associated Women 
Students who so cautiously launched a trial 
committee has now proved its enthusiasm 
by voting money. It will be spent for 
gummed labels and folders for a file of un- 
bound occupational materials. The Uni- 
versity Placement Office offered the steel 
file and a place for it in one of its inter- 
view rooms. Members of the AWS Com- 
mittee, including next year’s chairman, 
have volunteered to arrange the material. 
It will be available to any student on the 
campus, and is another tangible proof that 
the women students are active in the voca- 
tional program at the University of Colo- 
rado. 
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Blind Persons Are Individuals 


RECENT IssuE Of Your Future, the well- 

known weekly designed to help 
adolescents in making vocational plans, 
announces that it is now printed in Braille. 
This news will please many of our readers 
who ask, ‘How can I help the blind in 
making rational vocational plans?”’ 

During the early days of vocational gui- 
dance this question was often phrased: 
“Give me a list of occupations for the 
blind,’’ the assumption being that there 
must be a definite number of occupations 
to which the blind are confined. Employ- 
ers were asked, ‘‘What jobs do you have 
that could be filled by blind workers?"’ 
Their answers were not very satisfactory. 
They mentioned only jobs which they 
thought were appropriate. They were in- 
hibited by fears of various kinds and by 
lack of acquaintance with the real powers 
of blind persons. 

As we became better versed in our tech- 
niques we discovered that we could 
never compile a short list of jobs and con- 
fine the blind to them. The American 
Foundation for the Blind used a better ap- 
proach. Studying the vocational histories 
of hundreds of blind workers, they found 
them engaged in such jobs as canary 
breeder, dog fancier, minister, insurance 
salesman, upholstery stuffer, etc. The 
New York and California Departments of 
Education have taken censuses of blind 
workers. 

In studying the vocational histories of 
thousands of men with orthopedic handi- 
caps, Roy N. Anderson found them in 86 
per cent of the occupational groups recog- 
nized by the U. S. Census. Similar facts 
about handicapped persons would reveal 
that a surprisingly large per cent of the 


17,000 jobs are held by persons classed as 
physically handicapped. 

Such observations point to a moral: The 
blind (other handicapped persons as well) 
should not be grouped as a class and be 
treated uniformly by the counselor. Each 
one is an individual who differs from his 
blind fellow just as widely as a seeing per- 
son differs from his fellows. We must not 
hold the view that there is one kind of 
vocational guidance for the blind and an- 
other for seeing persons. Each individual 
is unique and, handicapped or not, requires 
treatment on his own merits. The coun- 
selor who is well grounded in the tech- 
niques of vocational guidance is equipped 
to serve persons with all characteristics. 

Another moral: In dealing with the so- 
called handicapped we should not begin 
with the handicap. To do so arouses a 
negative attitude which inhibits free 
thinking. When we counsel a handi- 
capped person we should not say to our- 
selves, ‘‘Here is a blind person. How lim- 
ited are his vocational opportunities!” 
Rather we should say, ‘‘Here is a person 
with many potentialities. My job is to 
help him chart his assets, develop other 
assets, dream a realistic vocational dream 
and then actualize it."’ Much inspiration 
can be drawn from the study of the voca- 
tional histories of blind persons who have 
achieved vocational success. In addition 
to their inspiration for blind youth, such 
examples carry a lesson for the vocational 
counselor: that he must never label a blind 
person beforehand nor try to write his 
vocational history in advance. 

Your Future is to be commended for re- 
minding us to treat the blind as we would 
everybody else.—H. D. K. 
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Committee on Purpose and Function Report 


STATEMENT FROM THE PRESIDENT 


December 1, 1941 


To the Branches and the Members of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


Laprizs AND GENTLEMEN: 


The enclosed report of the Committee on 
Purpose and Function is transmitted to you 
in pursuance of the following resolution 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly at 
Atlantic City, on February 21, 1941: 


Resolved that 

“1. The Trustees be instructed to ar- 
range for the establishment of a 
special committee of not fewer than 
g members to reformulate the state- 
ment of purpose of the Association 
and to provide for such changes in 
the name and structure of the 
Association as may be necessary to 
bring them into line with the re- 
vised statement of purpose. 

‘2. This special committee to be asked 
to report to the Trustees not later 
than May 1, 1941, and that the 
proposed changes be sent to the 
Branch Associations for considera- 
tion before summer. 


“3. The Branches and members to be 
requested to express their approval 
or disapproval or to suggest revi- 
sions of the statement and accom- 
panying material in time to permit 
the Committee to send a final re- 
vised draft to the Branch Associa- 
tions not later than December 1, 
1941." 

The enclosed report completes the work 
of the Committee under paragraph No. 3 
of the resolution. 

The report embodies a recommendation 
in regard to the name and statement of pur- 
pose of the Association and is a summary of 
the issues considered and the actions taken 
by the Committee in arriving at its recom- 
mendation. 

The report will also be printed in the 
January issue of Occupations and will be 
before the Delegate Assembly for its con- 
sideration and action at its meeting at San 
Francisco in February, 1942. 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce E. HutcHerson 
President 


Report of the Committee 
(Embodying Decisions Reached at Its Meeting on October 18-19, 1941) 


— Committee on Purpose and Func- 
tion, as charged by the Delegate As- 
sembly in Atlantic City in February, 1941, 


teported to the members on May 17 and 


asked for their reactions to the Commit- 


tee’s proposals regarding the name and . 


purpose of the Association. Each mem- 
ber received a statement from the Commit- 
tee and a ballot which he was asked to re- 
turn by October 13. 


The number of members who replied by 
the closing date was 684, 21 per cent of the 
then membership. Of these, 520, or 75 per 
cent, expressed approval of the proposed 
change of name, and a slightly larger num- 
ber favored the proposed statement of pur- 
pose. This proposed name and statement 
of purpose appeared in the October issue of 

“OccuPAaTIONs, On page 26. 
In the same issue of the Magazine, the 
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proposals were discussed in a Symposium 
(pp. 26-44), and an additional request was 
made that the membership, as individuals 
and in Branches, consider the recommenda- 
tion and send their opinions to the Na- 
tional Headquarters. Replies came from 
21 Branches, '/; of the total, with 1,228 
members. Of these Branches, 13 wished 
no change of name; 4 expressed ap- 
proval of the proposed name; and 4 ex- 
pressed a preference for a name containing 
the phrase ‘‘vocational and educational.” 
Eleven Branches wished no change in the 
statement of purpose; 5 approved the pro- 
posed new statement of purpose; and 5 
wanted a statement of purpose reconciling 
both positions. 

Many comments were received from indi- 
vidual members expressing a wide variety 
of opinion. All of these indicated a deep 
interest in the Association regardless of 
the positions represented. A larger per- 
centage of these comments favored the 
present name and purpose than liked the 
proposed change. 

One thing was apparent from the evi- 
dence before the Committee; namely, that 
no general agreement exists among the 
members or the Branches as to name or pur- 
pose. 

Seventy-five per cent of the individuals 
voting favored the change of name and 
purpose. About the same percentage of 
the Branches voting were opposed to a 
change of name and purpose. Many of 
those voting evidently felt that the pro- 
posed name and purpose better portrays 
the Association as it has developed during 
the past few years than does the present 
name and purpose. Others clearly felt 
that the proposed name and statement of 
purpose represented an abandonment or 
lessening of the Association's interest in 
the vocational guidance field; many of 
these evidenced a real emotional attach- 
ment to the term “‘vocational"’ in the name 
and statement of purpose. 

The Committee—recognizing that it did 
not have a clear indication of the position 
of a majority of the membership and 


Branches, and convinced that through the 
devices which it had used and which were 
available to it, it would be impossible to 
secure such a clear expression of opinion— 
turned its attention to formulating a name 
and statement of purpose that would rec- 
oncile the divergent opinions held by the 
members. 

The Committee considered the possibil- 
ity of an association in which there might 
be two distinct sections—one representing 
a strictly vocational viewpoint; the other 
representing a more general guidance and 
personnel viewpoint—but such a plan 
found no general acceptance in the Con- 
mittee. 

In many comments received the sugges- 
tion had been made that the NVGA 
change its name to include the words “‘vo- 
cational and educational guidance’’ and 
broaden its present statement of purpose 
slightly to correspond. The Committe 
thoroughly explored this possibility. ‘lie 
name National Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance Association was consid- 
ered and a tentative draft of a somewhat 
broader purpose was prepared. The Com- 
mittee also worked out a scheme of organi- 
zation suitable for such name and purpose. 

The results of these efforts, however, ap- 
peared to be a compromise, highly artif- 
cial in nature and unsatisfactory to all 
members of the-Committee itself, both to 
those who had voted in favor of a change 
and to those who had voted against it. 
The compromise seemed mechanistic and 
did not reflect a real agreement on the part 
of the members of the Committee. It was 
also felt that such an artificial solution 
would have—perhaps properly—litrle 
chance of acceptance by the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

At this October meeting it was increas- 
ingly evident to members of the Committee 
that they were confronted with a choice of 
two alternatives—one in which the Asso- 
ciation would conceive itself as an organi- 
zation concerned with a broad interpreta- 
tion of the field of guidance; the other in 
which it would conceive itself as being 
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definitely concerned with the field of voca- 
tional guidance. The first of these posi- 
tions the Committee had taken in its re- 
port submitted in May. In the light of the 
replies received, it first attempted to find a 
formula which would reconcile this posi- 
tion with the concern expressed by many 
persons lest there be a loss of interest in 
yocational guidance; the result was the 
unsatisfactory compromise referred to 
above. 

The Committee then decided, because of 
its apprecation of the need for an organiza- 
tion concerned with vocational guidance 
and in the light of the traditions of this 
Association and the emotional attachment 
that was clearly evident on the part of 
many of its members to the term ‘‘voca- 
tional,’’ that the only clear-cut possibility 
which it could recommend at present was 
a name and statement of purpose specifi- 
cally denoting vocational guidance. 

The Committee came to this decision 
recognizing that there may be a place for 
two national associations in the field—one 
devoted to vocational guidance, the other 
to guidance and personnel work. 

Therefore, the Committee recommends 
to the Delegate Assembly: 


1. That the name of the Association 
remain the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Inc. 

2. That the purpose of the Association 
shall be to promote vocational gui- 
dance and occupational adjustment 
and to encourage the development of 
professional services in these fields. 


In line with this recommendation as to 


name and purpose the Committee adopted 
and transmitted to the Committee on Con- 
stitution and Organization suggestions 
that the following divisions be provided 
for in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association: 


Secondary School 

College 

Out-of-School and Adult 
Administration and Supervision 
Occupational Research 
Professional Training 


AY BW P 


The members of the Committee, as a re- 
sult of their study of the problems involved 
and of their consideration of the replies to 
the questions asked and of other comments 
made from the field, are convinced that the 
issues with which it has been dealing are 
of great and far-reaching significance to the 
Association. 

It is urged that all members study the 
above recommendations and that Branch 
officers provide opportunities for the full 
discussion of them and the issues involved, 
in order that the decision of the delegates 
at San Francisco next February may repre- 
sent the desire of their constituencies. 

The Committee on Purpose and Function 
Marcaret E. BENNETT 
Anna L. BurpicKk 
Frances CUMMINGS 
Rex B. Cun irre 
Harry D. Kitson 
Warren K. Layton 
Francis C. RosEcRANCE 
Barsara H. Wricut 
Jerome H. Bent ey, Chairman 
Grorce E. Hutcuerson (ex officio) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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Convention News from the Workshop 


and Defense Training Programs; Se- 
lection and Adjustment in Industry; 
Vocational Guidance in Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education; and the 


o FANCY metaphors thistime. Weare 

hard at work fitting the parts of the 
program together, smoothing the rough 
edges, hoping it won't creak badly when 


we take off at the Convention. You will Post-School Vocational Guidance 
furnish the fuel and the sparks needed to Program. 
sg P Evening: Vocational Success of Intel- 


turn the motor, and we have no fears on 


lectually Gifted Individuals; The 
that score. 


Army Personnel System; and enter- 


Here’s what the design looks like now, tainment. 
though it is still subject to modification. Breaxrast—Shoptalks for Sections and 
Committees. 


Seconp GENERAL Sgsston—'‘Occupa- 
tional Research and the Utilization of 
Results.”’ 

Meetings: Making and Using Com- 
munity Occupational Surveys; Newer 
Methods of Occupational Research; 


Orentnc GENERAL Session—A _ collo- 
quium on ‘Contributions of Voca- 
tional Guidance to the Conservation 
and Development of Our Human 
Resources."’ 

Meetings: Counseling Techniques; Group 


Techniques; Programs of Vocational 
Guidance in Metropolitan Areas; 
Starting a Guidance Program in a 
Rural or Small Town Area; The Place 
of State and Federal Governments in 
Promoting Programs of Vocational 
Guidance; Coordinating Community 
Services in Vocational Guidance and 
Occupational Adjustment; Prepara- 
tion he Professional Services in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Occupational 


Occupational Information through In- 
struction; Using Occupational Infor- 
mation in the Counseling Process; 
The Library Service in Vocational 
Guidance and Industry; Vocational 
Guidance in Vocational Education 
and Up-Grading in Industry; Occu- 
pational Trends and National Plan- 
ning; Occupational Opportunities in 
the Distributive Field and Defense 
Industries. 


N.V.G.A. Luncueon—' ‘Vocational 
Guidance a Bulwark of Defense.”’ 
Tarp Generar Session—‘‘Long-Term 

Values for Occupational Adjustment 


Adjustment. 

LuncHEON—Programs Planned by Sec- 
tions and Committees. 

Afternoon Meetings: Utilizing the Re- 





sources of Individual Appraisal; Con- 
tributions of the Case Conference to 
Vocational Adjustment; In-Service 
Training of Teachers; Research and 
Techniques of Appraisal; Health and 
Physical Factors in Vocational Gui- 
dance and Occupational Adjustment; 
Selecting Individuals for Vocational 


in Placement and Training for De- 
fense.”’ 


Meetings: Rural or Small High School 


Guidance Programs in Operation; 
Organizational Patterns in Junior 
Placement Services; The Elements of 
a Sound Placement Program; Special 
Problems of Minority Groups; Place- 
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ment of the Handicapped; Making 
People Employable; The Employer 
Looks at Vocational Guidance. 

Friday evening there will be an open 
period during the dinner hour for arrange- 
ment of informal discussion groups and 
alumni suppers, followed by a Delegate 
Assembly. Saturday morning there will 
be a few informal breakfast shop talks and 
Trustees’ meeting. 

Yes, we know only too well as we're 
fitting the program together that it has 
many parts, but so has NVGA; and there’s 
too much good material to compress into 
a few meetings. We mentioned some of 
the participants in the December issue. 
Others who have joined the ranks are: 
Arthur Flemming, Chief, Labor Supply 
Branch, Office of Production Management; 
Martin F. Carpenter, Chief, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service Division; John Frey, Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor; Dr. James A. Britton of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and indus- 
trial medicine fame; Dr. Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., Stanford University; Lindley 
Dennis, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association; Lloyd King and 
Eugene B. Elliott, State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in Missouri and Michi- 
gan. 

Actually we could list all participants 
and delegates as celebrities. The two req- 
uisites are to make your reservations and 
come. Margaret E. Bennett, Pasadena 
Public Schools, California. 


Wetcome to Los ANGELEs! 


When you come to San Francisco in 
February, why not include Los Angeles in 
your itinerary? Members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Southern 
California are anticipating the opportunity 
of meeting many of you as you come 
through. They are planning some trips on 
Monday, the sixteenth, to some of the 
Southern California centers of placement, 
guidance, and research as well as to some 
of the defense plants—both aircraft and 
shipbuilding—that cluster around Los 
Angeles. Get in touch with Mrs. Marion 
dePaar, Manager, Pasadena office, State 
Department of Employment at 745 E. 
Green Street in Pasadena or call her after 
you arrive, at Sycamore 3-7111, or on the 
Los Angeles exchange at Ryan 1-6977. We 
hope you can join us. 

INviITATION TO New ORLEANS 

If you are going to San Francisco, why 
not buy your ticket via New Orleans? The 
New Orleans Branch promises to make 
your stop-over worth while. If you can 
stay for only a day, a sight-seeing tour can 
be arranged and possibly a meeting at 
which NVGA leaders will speak. And 
there would also be an opportunity to dine 
at one of the famous French restaurants.... 
The Southern Pacific has comfortable, air- 
conditioned coaches. The train leaving 
New Orleans at 11 P.M. arrives in San 
Francisco at 5:45 P.M. three days later. 

Emma PritcHarp CooLey 











Council Members Cooperate in CGPA Program 


W* want Councit members to know 

that the Program Committee is 
having a lot of fun when it’s not having a 
headache. One of the things that is fun is 
receiving your suggestions for speakers and 
topics. Spreading them out before us gives 
us a good cross-section of current thinking 
in the field of guidance. Without meaning 
to brag, we do consider that the most con- 
structive thinking is being done by mem- 
bers of the organizations which make up 
the Council. 


The headaches come when we try to 
satisfy everybody. Fortunately most of 
those from whom we have heard have 
wanted the same topics and, to a remark- 
able extent, the same speakers. But we 
have had some “‘out of line’’ suggestions so 
tantalizing in their possibilities that we 
have racked our brains trying to include 
them in an already full schedule. 


One of the most gratifying things that 
has happened is the way member organiza- 
tions of the Council are cooperating on the 
program. There has been a splendid effort 
to coordinate wherever possible the topics 
of common interest. 


Besides the meetings on Council Day 
three other plans for joint programs are in 
the making. Four groups are cooperating 
in a program on rural guidance. Com- 
munity service groups are combining to 
discuss community aspects of vocational 


guidance. On Thursday afternoon the sec- 
tional meetings will present programs of 
interest to all groups. 

Another factor which is making pro- 
gramming this Convention so much fun— 
fun for us and for you too—is that the Con- 
vention is being held in the West for the 
first time. It puts those of us who live 
beyond the Rocky Mountains very much 
on our mettle and we are making every ef- 
fort to present our very best both in looks 
and intellect. Weare making no promises 
about the weather but we can promise 
some lovely views, interesting places to 
visit, and food that is considered a gour- 
met’s delight. Furthermore, we are round- 
ing up the great and near-great speakers 
and arranging a schedule which we hope 
will make you want to stay on hand for 
every session. Following the modern 
trend in nutrition we are trying to concen- 
trate a lot into a small amount of time. 
We won't offer you pills but we are trying 
to arrange a program that will give you 
time to savor San Francisco’s charm. 

It’s still too early to be too positive. 
All we can say at this stage is that great 
plans are in the making. Our fingers will 
be crossed from now until February 18. 
We hope that the Convention program 
which will appear in the February issue of 
Occupations will start you packing your 
bags and boarding bus, train, or plane.— 
Wintrrep M. Hausa. 


CGPA’s New Organization Plan 


| peg or the NVGA will be inter- 
ested in the recent developments 
contributing to the improvement of the 
organization of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations of which 
NVGA is a part. One problem faced by 


the Council was the need of incorpora- 
tion—a legal entity will protect officers 
and facilitate Council business. The legal 
requirements also stipulate that the organi- 
zation must have a president. (Hitherto 
the Council has designated its titular head 
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as Chairman.) Accordingly a committee, 
with legal advice, drew up simple articles 
of incorporation. 

The Council had also been operating 
without a Constitution, since the member- 
ship did not wish to build up a “‘super 
state." Present exigencies, however, indi- 
cated the desirability of a somewhat for- 
mal statement of purposes and plan of or- 
ganization. The committee therefore drew 
up the following plan to be submitted to 
the membership for approval and adoption. 

The plan was presented at the regular 
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fall meeting of the Councii Board of Repre- 
sentatives at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, November 15. Nineteen per- 
sons were present from the constituent 
organizations, including the following 
from NVGA: George E. Hutcherson, Les- 
ter J. Schloerb, Clarence Partch, and 
Clarence W. Failor. 

Harriett M. Allyn, Council Chairman, 
presented the plan of organization in the 
absence of Margaret A. Hickey who was 
chairman of the committee concerned with 
organization and incorporation. 


Plan of Organization 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


I. Name 
The name of the Association shall be 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. 


II. Purpose 
The purpose of this Council shall be 
to serve as a non-profit coordinatin 
agency for organizations or | 
with educational and vocational 
guidance and other personnel ac- 
tivities. 
Sections may be established within 
the Council subject to the approval 
of the constituent organizations. 


III. Membership 
Any organization concerned with 
educational and vocational gui- 
dance and other personnel activities 
applying for membership in the 
Council may be admitted upon ma- 
jority vote of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives. 

IV. Officers 


1. The officers of this Council shall 
be: President, Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Program 
Coordinator. 


2. These officers, with the possible 
exception of the Program Coor- 
dinator, shall be elected from » 
members who have already 


served on the Board of Repre- 
sentatives for the preceding year. 

3. They shall serve for one year or 
until their successors are elected, 
and they may be re-elected for 
one additional term. 

4. The same office shall not be held 
by a representative from the 
same organization for more than 
two successive years. 

5- The election of officers shall 
take place at an annual meeting. 


V. Trustees 
The Trustees of the Council shall be 
the President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and two additional 
persons elected by the Board of Rep- 
resentatives. One of Trustees must 
be a resident of the state of incor- 
poration. 

VI. Duties 


The duties of the officers and trus- 

tees shall be: 

1. President—The President shall 
— at all meetings and per- 
orm the usual duties of the 
President. 

2. Vice-President—The Vice-Presi- 
dent shall, in the absence of the 
President, perform the usual 
duties of the President. 
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. Secretary—The Secretary shall individual memberships, 
keep all necessary records of the shall appoint two delegates 
organization. to the Council. 

. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall 3. Delegates shall be appointed 
deposit all funds received by the before the annual meeting of the 
organization in a bank desig- Board of Representatives held at 
nated by the Trustees and shall the time 0! the Convention of 
disburse said funds under the the Council of Guidance and 
direction of the Board of Repre- Personnel Associations. | 
sentatives. ' nn oe be appointed by | th 

the individual organizati 

- Program Coordinator—The Pro- such manner as 1s odie sae " 
gram Coordinator shall serve ler covasion of Beant canbe UI 
with a committee composed of ,, al: 
members of constituent organi- Vil. ae of the Board of Repre- a 
reg Sl oe sg age ie The Board shall hold four or more | * 
vention of the Council. meetings a year. At least two 

meetings shall be held during the of 

6. Trustees—The Trustees shall se- Convention. The newly appointed th 

lect the place of deposit for the Board shall attend the final meeting. | di 

funds of the Council and shall JX. This Plan shall be adopted by the | sh 

exercise any special duties dele- majority vote of the members of du 

gated to them by the Board of the Board of Representatives, after } th 

Representatives. approval by each constituent or- | co 

7. A Trustee resident in the state of ganization. la 
incorporation shall be the repre- X. This Plan may be amended by a 

sentative upon whom process majority vote of the membership of du 

against the corporation may be the Board of Representatives, after - 

served. approval by each constituent or- 

; ganization. 0 

VII. The Board of Representatives XI. Neither the Council nor the Board D 

1. The Board of Representatives of Representatives shall have power , 

shall be composed of delegates to commit any constituent organiza- a 

appointed by the member or- tion to any course of action. ap 

ganizations of the Council of ms ch 

Guidance and Personnel Asso- St 

ciations. Our Own Gattup Poti Di 

. The basis of representation shall There has been a gratifying response to | a 
be as follows: vital our request for the return of the member- se 
a. Those organizations whose hip file cards. To be of real value for mi 

ee engaged peel analytical purposes a high percentage of ‘ 
nance fork. rosea ot 5-0 cl cards should be on file in the National | rs 
genented on the besie of two Headquarters office. A mere sampling of of 
delegates for a membership the membership will not be sufficient to A 
of less than 200, three for furnish the information desired. If you pe 
more than 200 and less than have mislaid your card, apply to the |. : 
1,000, and four for more than Secretary of your Branch or write National . 
I ,000. Headquarters for another. Please fill it out 7 
b. Those organizations having and drop it in the mail today. bi 
guidance and personnel work W.F ; 
as one of a number of activi- Crarence W. Fartor y 
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On the Legislative Front 


PROGRESS IN CHILD-LABOR PROTECTION IN 1941 


N THE FIELD of child-labor protection, 
| the outstanding event of the year was 
the position taken by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Darby vs. 
United States, upholding the constitution- 
ality of the Fair Labor Standards Act. By 
a unanimous decision, the Supreme Court 
removed all doubts as to the legality of 
this type of legislation. The decision was 
of far-reaching importance, as it affirmed 
the power of Congress to regulate the con- 
ditions under which goods destined for 
shipment in interstate commerce are pro- 
duced and overruled Hammer vs. Dagenbart, 
the case decided in 1918, that declared un- 
constitutional the first federal child-labor 
law. 

Substantial advances have been made 
during the past year in the cooperative ar- 
fangements, inaugurated in 1938, between 
state labor and education officials and the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor for making avail- 
able to employers certificates as proof of 
age of their minor employees, under the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Now 44 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico have been desig- 
nated as states in which state employment 
and age certificates are being accepted 
under the federal act. In the four remain- 
ing states where federal certificates are 
issued, they are issued with the full co- 
operation of state and local officials. In 
Alaska, pending the establishment of an 
age-certification system, employers may 
themselves from unintentional 
violation of the minimum-age provisions 
of the act by obtaining and keeping on file 
birth or baptismal certificates for their 
young workers. 

Under the hazardous-occupations provi- 


sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
orders have been issued establishing in ef- 
fect a minimum age of 18 for employment 
in logging and sawmilling occupations, 
and on power-driven woodworking ma- 
chines, with limited exemptions. This 
makes a total of five orders, the effect of 
the first three being to set 18 as the mini- 
mum age for employment in the manufac- 
turing of explosives, in work as driver or 
helper on a motor vehicle, and in work in 
or about a coal mine. The basic minimum 
age set by the act for general employment 
is 16. 
State Laws 

In state child-labor legislation, on the 
other hand, progress on the whole has 
not been encouraging. A few important 
advances were made, however, and some 
of the efforts to reduce standards were un- 
successful. 

The most important advance in legisla- 
tive standards during the year was made in 
Florida, which now ranks among the more 
progressive states of the Union in protec- 
tion against child labor. The changes in 
the Florida child-labor law were summar- 
ized in last month's issue of Occupations. 

Minor improvements were made in the 
state laws of Montana and Michigan. 
Montana established an 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week for persons employed in or 
about certain carnivals or circuses and for 
persons engaging in endurance contests. 
Michigan adopted an amendment clarify- 
ing its compulsory school-attendance law 
by requiring a child attending a parochial 
school to secure a work permit before he 
may be excused from school attendance. 
Such a permit had previously been required 
for a child attending public school. 

The Industrial Board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry 
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adopted in April, 1941, a ruling prohibit- 
ing the employment of boys under 18 in 
coal mines, except in certain specified sur- 
face occupations. The coverage is identi- 
cal with that of the order issued under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

One state, Minnesota, adopted legisla- 
tion expressly authorizing the State Indus- 
trial Commission to cooperate with the 
Wage and Hour Division and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in the administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In California an amendment to the law 
requiring work permits clarified its ap- 
plication to agriculture and was a step in 
developing special techniques for adminis- 
tration of child-labor regulations applying 
to farm work. Under this amendment a 
work permit is specifically not required 
for a minor under 16 employed in agricul- 
ture on work under the control of his par- 
ent or guardian and performed on premises 
owned, operated, or controlled by the 
parent or guardian; thus, it seems clear 
that permits are required for employment 
of children in all other agricultural work. 
Owners, tenants, or operators of farms em- 
ploying as laborers parents or guardians 
with minor children in their care are also 
required to post a notice that children are 
not allowed to work unless legally per- 
mitted to do so under the child-labor and 
school-attendance laws and unless permits 
to work have been obtained. The owner, 
however, is not responsible if he has no 
knowledge of the employment of the child. 
This amendment also provides that during 
summer vacation periods, governing 
boards of school districts may issue vaca- 
tion permits for work in agriculture as well 
as in other occupations, upon forms pro- 
vided and under instructions issued by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Hawaii raised the age up to which em- 
ployment certificates are required from 16 
to 18. 

In general, attacks on existing standards 
for minors in state legislatures this year, 
as distinguished from opposition to im- 
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provements, have been centered chiefly on 
street trades and employment in agricul- 
ture, and less frequently on work in public 
performances and in connection with com- 
mercial amusements. In addition, there 
were a number of attempts to relax stand- 
ards relating to hours of labor. Indiana 
passed an act which expressly exempts 
newspaper carriers from the minimum-age, 
employment-certificate, and hours-of-labor 
provisions of the child-labor law. 

An amendment to the New Jersey child- 
labor law permits boys of 16 years of age 
to work as pinsetters in public bowling 
alleys up to 11:30 p.m.; formerly the mini- 
mum age was 18. In Hawaii, an amend- 
ment to the child-labor law widened the 
exemptions applying to domestic service 
and to work for parents; minors between 
12 and 16 years of age are now permitted to 
work in non-factory and non-hazardous 
employment ‘‘when not legally required to 
attend school’’ instead of only outside 
school hours and during school vacations; 
lunch periods are now required only for 
minors under 16 years of age, instead of 
under 18. 

In Connecticut, the exemption which the 
Commissioner of Labor and Factory In- 
spection may grant, permitting women and 
minors 16 and 17 years of age in manufac- 
turing and mechanical establishments to 
work a 10-hour day and 55-hour week dur- 
ing a period of not more than 8 weeks per 
year (instead of the legal maximum of 9 
hours a day, 48 hours a week) may be con- 
tinued beyond this 8-weeks period by the 
Governor in the interest of national de- 
fense. This authority of the Governor to 
extend the exemption expires in 1943.— 
GERTRUDE SCHERMERHORN. 


SIGNIFICANT BILts 


H. R. 5510, “‘a bill to regulate private 
employment agencies engaged in interstate 
commerce’’ was introduced by Mr. Tolan 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Labor. The following declaration of pol- 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


icy quoted from the bill is one explanation 
of the reason for its introduction: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby de- 
clares that the migration from one place 
to another in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of laborers and other persons 
seeking employment in numbers in excess 
of reasonable opportunities for employ- 
ment and abusive practices of employ- 
ment agencies, including the charging of 
excessive fees and the dissemination of 
false and misleading information re- 

arding opportunities of employment 
ft) tend to aggravate the distress of such 
persons seeking employment; (2) lead 
to excessive concentrations of such per- 
sons with resulting depression of exist- 
ing wage and hour standards at the 
places where such excessive concentra- 
tions occur and consequent labor dis- 
putes burdening and obstructing com- 
merce; and (3) cast an excessive burden 
of support upon the communities to 
which such persons move in commerce 
and adversely affect the general welfare 
of the Nation. 


This bill would require that every em- 
ployment agency register with the Secre- 
tary of Labor by paying an annual fee of 
one hundred dollars and file with the Secre- 
tary of Labor ‘‘a notification of registra- 
tion in such form as the Secretary may by 
tules and regulations prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in public interest or for the 
protection of employes or employers.’’ In 
the registration form the employment 
agency would be required to submit (1) its 
schedule of fees, (2) its contract forms, (3) 
its form of business organization giving 
names and addresses of officers, directors, 
etc., (4) “‘the extent to which any em- 
ployer or association of employers owns, 
controls, or has any direction or interest 


_in the business or activities of the regis- 


trant, (5) the nature of the employment 
agency's business, (6) the size and extent 
of its business. 

The bill lists many prohibited employ- 
ment practices, provides for the revocation 
of registration (after due notice and oppor- 
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tunity to be heard) and for the investiga- 
tion and regulation of fees. It also sets 
down a number of other rules and regula- 
tions and requires that all registration fees 
be paid into the general fund of the U. S. 
Treasury. It further states that no provi- 
sion of the bill ‘‘shall excuse noncompli- 
ance with any state law or municipal ordi- 
nance regulating employment agencies."’ 

H. R. 5134 (introduced by Mr. Voorhis 
of California and referred to the Committee 
on Education). 

This bill is a revision of H. R. 163 previ- 
ously introduced by Mr. Voorhis. Its 
purpose is ‘“‘to promote international 
understanding in the Americas by a mutual 
interchange of students between the vari- 
ous sovereign nations.’” It would require 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 annually to 
set up an Inter-American Scholarship 
Fund to be administered by a Board of 
Trustees consisting of “seven outstanding 
citizens of the United States, not less than 
two of whom shall be persons experienced 
in the field of education, and not more than 
two of whom shall be officials of the U. S. 
Government."’ Such board would be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and, except for traveling and main- 
tenance expenses, would serve without 
compensation. 

H. R. 4761, introduced by Mr. Ellis and 
referred to the Committee on Education, 
is a bill to “strengthen the national defense 
and promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the 
states and territories in meeting financial 
emergencies in education and in reducing 
inequalities of educational opportunities.” 
S. 1313, the companion bill introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas of Utah, was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. These bills call for an appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter. The appropriation would 
be used to provide “‘additional public edu- 
cation in areas affected by defense activities 
and industries and for effectively equalizing 
educational opportunities among and 
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within the states, especially for children 
residing in rural areas, children residing on 
federal reservations and properties, and 
the children of migratory workers.” 
There would be created in the Federal 
Security Agency a Board of Apportionment 
composed of five members appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

In order to qualify for funds it would be 
necessary for each state, through its State 
Legislature, to accept the provisions of the 
bill and to provide for the administration 
of funds to be received. 


Oruer Bits or Interest To CouNSELORS 

H. R. 1825 (introduced by Mr. Boland) 
and H. R. 958 (introduced by Mr. 
Angell): ‘“‘to provide for the education of 
all types of physically handicapped chil- 
dren to make an appropriation of money 
therefor, and to regulate its expenditure."’ 
These bills were referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

H. R. 1100 (Mr. Marcantonio): ‘To 
provide vocational guidance, vocational 
training, and employment opportunities 
for youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five; to provide for increased edu- 
cation opportunities for high school, col- 
lege, and post-graduate students and for 
other purposes." Would appropriate an- 
nually $500,000,000 to carry out provisions 
of bill. Referred to Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

H. R. 4958 (Mr. Lynch): ‘‘To provide 
freshening-up courses for experienced me- 
chanics necessary for the national de- 
fense."" Would appropriate $10,000,000 
to be expended under the direction of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Courses 
would be given in recognized vocational 
and trade schools. Only those who had 
had five years’ experience at their trades 
would be entitled to benefit of the Act. 
Referred to Committee on Education. 

H. R. 2100 (introduced by Mr. Tolan 
and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion): *‘to provide grants to the states for 
assistance in the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons incapacitated for normal employ- 
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ment."’ The bill makes provision for an 
annual appropriation of $3,100,000 for 
making payments to states, after state 
plans for extension of vocational rehabili- 
tation services have been approved by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

H. R. 3132 (introduced by Mr. Larrabee 
and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion): ‘“To establish a Division of Avia- 
tion Education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, to conduct research with respect to 
means of carrying on education in avia- 
tion, and to furnish assistance to organiza- 
tions and schools seeking to promote such 
education."" Would appropriate $45,000 
annually for this purpose. 

H. R. 4960: ““To provide for the trans- 
fer of surplus personal property of the 
United States to certain schools conduct- 
ing vocational or defense training 
courses,’’ (introduced by Mr. Larrabee 
and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion). 

H. R. 1074: ““To promote national wel- 
fare through appropriation of funds to 
assist the several states and territories in 
making adequate provisions through 
schools for physical education, including 
athletics; instruction and guidance in 
healthful living; wider recreational use 
of school facilities; and the development 
of school camps.’’ Carries an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 to be increased annu- 
ally by $10,000. (Referred to Committee 
on Education. Introduced by Mr. 
Schwert. ) 


The Legislature of Virginia has before 
it a bill providing eight state scholarships 
for medical students who would agree to 
settle in rural districts designated by the 
State Health Department and carry on 4 
private practice there. For each year of 
their medical scholarship the students 
must spend one year in the rural commu- 
nity.—Des Moines Register. 


Heven E. SaMvueEL 
Chairman, Legislative Committe 
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Report of Branch Members by Branches as of 
December 1, 1941 


These figures are more encouraging than they were last month (December 
Occupations, page 214). Of the 61 branches, and the 4 new branches with 
a total of 104 members, 43 gained in membership, 8 made no change, and 
10 lost. The total membership is slightly ahead of the figures for December 
1, 1940. Many memberships expire in December. Won't you urge these 
members to renew promptly? Will the officers and members keep in touch 
with us in regard to their current membership drive? We will be glad to 
assist in every possible way.—Crarence W. Fattor, Executive Secretary 


Atlanta, Ga. 7 New Orleans 38 
Baltimore, Md. 22 New York City 187 
Binghamton, N. Y. 23 New York University 38 
Capital District, N. Y. 36 North Carolina 57 
Central N. Y. 17 Northeastern Ohio gI 
Central Ohio $9 Northern Indiana 61 
Central Pa. 29 Northern California 89 
Chicago 105 Northwestern Ohio 41 
Cincinnati 55 Ontario 55 
Connecticut 80 Philadelphia 96 
Colorado 41 Puerto Rico-Guayama 5 
Dallas, Texas 6 Puerto Rico-Rio Piedras 7 
Detroit 150 Quad City 40 
East Tennessee 20 Rhode Island 41 
Erie, Pa. 29 Rochester 41 
Honolulu 32 Rockland County, N. Y. 14 
Iowa 34 St. Louis 57 
Jackson, Mich. 3 Seattle, Wash. 14 
Kansas 26 Southern California 76 
Kentucky 6 Southern Tier, N. Y. 9 
Maryland 93 Teachers College 69 
Milwaukee 21 Vermont 4 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 22 Virginia 12 
Middle Tennessee 24 Washington, D. C. 92 
Minneapolis 24 Westchester, N. Y. 57 
Montana 3 Western Mich. 17 
Mountain State, W. Va. 38 Western N. Y. 55 
National Capital, D. C. 28 Western Pa. 76 
New England 155 Wisconsin 21 
New Jersey 149 Worcester, Mass. II 

Wyoming 8 


Branches Applying for Charters—104 Members 


South Florida 36 Merrimack Valley 24 
Lansing, Mich. 24 Omaha, Nebr. 20 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2960 











News of the Branches 


Northern California 


“The Personnel System of the Army”’ 
was the theme of Major W. L. Roach’s ad- 
dress at the meeting held December 6, at 
San José. The program preceding the 
luncheon included ‘‘Counseling the Physi- 
cally Handicapped in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service,’ H. D. Hicker, Chief of 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice, State Department of Education; 
**The Future in Distributive Occupations," 
C. C. Holmes, Coordinator of Business 
Education, San José Public Schools; and 
“Pick Your Job and Land It,’ R. G. 
Fjellstrom, Assistant Manager, State De- 
partment of Employment, San José. 


Southern California 


The Vocational Guidance Association of 
Southern California has selected as the 
theme of its meetings for the current year, 
‘Training for Job Security,’ using present 
jobs to prepare for the future. 

At the September meeting, Lt. Robert L. 
Woods discussed the Technical and Pro- 
fessional Schools of the United States 
Army. The next meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the shipbuilding industry. 
Douglas Wilson, Director of the National 
Defense Training Program in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, explained the activi- 
ties of his department in providing pre- 
employment training for workers in the 
industry. Lt. H. H. Head of the In-Service 
Training Department, California Ship- 
building Corporation, discussed the per- 
sonnel problems involved in setting up an 
industry which has scarcely existed in 
California for a generation. Each of these 
speakers has been consistent in considering 
his subject from the dual point of view of 
the immediate situation and implications 
for the period following the defense effort. 

Svend Pedersen, Director of Education, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 


California, has agreed to become a director 
of the association. He completes the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors in line 
with the policy of the Southern California 
Association, which gives equal representa- 
tion to guidance and placement agencies, 
secondary schools and colleges, and the in- 
dustrial concerns of Southern California. 


Colorado 


Should the schools train students for 
specific jobs? Who should train youth, in- 
dustry or the schools? How can voca- 
tional guidance today key into the work 
world of tomorrow? These were some of 
the questions considered by a panel at the 
section meeting sponsored by the Branch 
at the Colorado Education Association at 
Denver, October 23. The general theme of 
the meeting was ‘Points of Emphasis in 
Vocational Guidance Today’’ and the 
principal speaker was Harold Silver, Presi- 
dent, Colorado Silver Engineering Works, 
and President, Manufacturing Association. 
Panel members were: C. F. Anderson, 
Works Manager, Gardner Denver Com- 
pany; Dwight Baird, State Director of 
Student Work, NYA; Charlotte Ellets, 
Manager, Blue Parrot Inn; Eleanor Luette, 
Chairman, Department of Retailing, 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 


ver; Willis O. Underwood, Director of | 
the Placement Bureau, University of Colo- | 


rado; John Unger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Brighton; and discussion leader, 


Graham Miller, Principal, Opportunity | 


School. 

Representatives of the Branch and of 
Denver service clubs have jointly planned 
the fifth annual series of career nights for 
Denver junior and senior high school 
students in public and parochial schools. 
The cooperating clubs are Kiwanis, 
Civilian, Zonta, and the Colorado Society 
of Engineers. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Northern Indiana 


A pleasant and profitable year ahead is in 
store for Hoosier guidance enthusiasts if 
their first meeting of the season is an indi- 
cation. One hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers and guests of the Northern Indiana 
Association of Guidance and Personnel 
Workers, under the direction of Helen 
Dernbach, President, assembled for a din- 
ner meeting at the James Whitcomb Riley 
High School in South Bend, Wednesday, 
November 5. The timely subject, ““What 
the Rapidly Changing Occupational Situa- 
tion Means to the Worker and His Job,” 
was ably discussed by a panel presided over 
by John Limbert, Manager of the Indiana 
Employment Security Office of the dis- 
trict. Participants in the discussion were 
Marvin Heidt, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Bendix Aviation Corporation, repre- 
senting industry; Loren Hess, St. Joseph 
County Probation Officer, representing 
welfare agencies; R. R. Addington, Social 
Studies Instructor, and H. W. Schulze, 
Coordinator and Vocational Director, 
representing education; and Will Welber, 
President, Robertson Brothers Department 
Store, Inc., and Geo. H. Bennett, Control 
Manager, Ball Band Company, Misha- 
waka, representing business. 

The speakers believed that each of us 
will be affected and every phase of human 
activity will have to assist in the readjust- 
ment after the emergency has passed. A 
definite pessimistic note was injected into 
the discussion by the industrial representa- 
tive who said he believed that American 
labor will resist future unemployment 
strongly, because the throngs of young 
semi-skilled workers who have been up- 
graded to meet the present demand will be 
in the majority and industry will find it- 
self in a life struggle between that group 
and the older men protected by seniority. 
He thought none of the present schemes 
for an improved social order will be able 
to cope with the eventual leveling off 


Several speakers criticized the curricu- 
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lum of progressive educators. The busi- 
ness representative felt that the usual high 
school commercial curriculum was not set 
up to meet his employment needs. The 
Vocational Coordinator stated that it was 
unfortunate that due to the speed involved 
in training for workers for defense indus- 
tries, only specific jobs in a trade can be 
taught, thereby tending to reflect upon the 
general adequacy of any public school’s 
vocational program. 

Mr. Addington declared that the com- 
ing economic problems cannot be solved, 
but would have to be met and endured; 
that those of us who have acquired poise 
and a philosophical background from our 
education will be best able to make a life 
of happiness for ourselves. Training for 
job-handling, albeit efficient, is not in it- 
self sufficient. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


In order to stimulate general participa- 
tion in the program planned for the season, 
a circular letter was sent to members in 
October, asking them to check the com- 
mittees on which they would give active 
service. The committees include: defense 
employment, defense training, new voca- 
tional school, program, membership and 
nomination, publicity, research, speakers 
bureau, and vocational opportunity cam- 


paign. 
Detroit 


George E. Myers was honored at a din- 
ner held December 8. Dr. Myers, who has 
been prominent in the field of guidance for 
many years, is retiring from the Voca- 
tional Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. On September 29 the 
Branch was addressed by George E. 
Hutcherson, President, NVGA, and Chief, 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, New York State Department of 
Education. Mr. Hutcherson summarized 
the program in New York. He also 
stressed the need for more information on 
graduates and school-leavers. 
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Western Michigan 


A panel representing the home, school, 
community, industry, labor, and youth 
considered the topic, “‘Is Guidance a Com- 
munity Responsibility?’’ at a meeting held 
October 24, at Grand Rapids. The leader 
of the panel was Carl Horn, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing. 


Montana 


A four-day conference was held at the 
University of Montana, July 15-18. The 
conference was led by Walter R. Ames, 
Branch President and Acting Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Mon- 
tana. Members of the Branch assisted Dr. 
Ames in conducting the conference. 


New Jersey 


The Guidance and Personnel Association 
of New Jersey held its Atlantic City Meet- 
ing, as a part of the program of the New 
Jersey Education Association, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1941. There were morning and 
afternoon sessions, both at the Hotel Tray- 
more. 

Mrs. Barbara D. Severns, the First Vice- 
President, presided. The program was a 
symposium on the topic, ‘‘Guidance in the 
Elementary School—an Inquiry into Its 
Nature and Practice."’ The discussants 
were: Mildred Johnson, Guidance Direc- 
tor, Elementary Schools, Atlantic City; 
Sarah O. Whitlock, Principal, Lincoln 
School, New Brunswick; and Eugene G. 
Wilkins, Principal, Short Hills and Glen- 
wood Schools, Millburn-Short Hills, New 
Jersey. The discussion leader was John S. 
Herron, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, New Jersey. The dis- 
cussion stressed the point that some of the 
best guidance has been in elementary 
schools, and to a large extent procedures 
used have tended to individualize the help 
given. 

At noon, luncheon was served for ap- 
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proximately fifty members. The Chairman 
of the afternoon session was Michael A. 
Travers, Dean of Men, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, who explained the topic, 
“*Guidance Practice in New Jersey 1930-40. 
A Report on the Ten-Year Study.”” He 
presented R. B. Cunliffe, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Rutgers University, who 
outlined the history and procedures. 
Hannah M. Steglitz, Assistant Principal, 
Scotch Plains High School, spoke on 
trends in guidance over ten years of prog- 
ress. The chairman then called for re 
ports from the field from George Field, 
Guidance Director, Pemberton High 
School; Edward Herbert, Guidance Direc- 
tor, Perth Amboy; and James J. O'Brien, 
Guidance Director, Linden. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


The relationship between the school and 
private welfare organizations was con- 
sidered by a panel at the meeting held at 
the Central High School Library, Decem- 
ber 2. Discussants were Louis Turcotte, 
Family and Children’s Service Society; 
Mattie Gray, Inter-Racial Association; 
Father Toomey, Catholic Charities; Ma 
jor Starr Chase, Salvation Army; and 
Capt. Hartman, Volunteers of America. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


William Otis Hotchkiss, President of | 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, spoke 00 | 


“Engineering, Defense, and Vocational 
Guidance’’ at a dinner meeting held at 
Troy, December 11. Significant trends in 
the engineering field as they are affected by 
modern conditions formed a part of the 
discussion. 

Current news from the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association was reported | 


by President George E. Hutcherson who 
also gave the latest developments in the 
work of the Purpose and Function Com- 
mittee. 
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New York City 


The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association held its first buffet-supper 
meeting of the 1941-1942 season on No- 
vember 18. The supper was served in a 
most finished manner by a group of stu- 
dents from the Food Trades Vocational 
High School of New York City. 

Gaited to the emergency, the speaking 
schedule of the initial meeting dealt with 
“Methods of Selection of Personnel as 
Effected by the National Defense Pro- 
gram.’ The military was represented by 
Major E. Ewing, AGD, 2nd Corps Area, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., whose report 
concerned the “‘Personnel Classification in 
the United States Army."’ Major Ewing 
asserted that the present policy of the 
Army is to place men in the Service where 
they can make their best contribution. 
“Tt is hoped,’’ he said, ‘this will not only 
build morale but insure efficiency of opera- 
tion. 

The nurse power of the country in the 
present crisis was discussed under the title 
“Nurses—for Defense and Reconstruc- 
tion,’” by Mary M. Richardson, R.N., of 
the New York City League of Nursing 
Education, and Director of Nursing of 
Lenox Hill Hospital. Extensive military 
cantonments and defense-industry towns, 
mushrooming into existence, according to 
Miss Richardson, are drawing off a vast 
number of the most experienced profes- 
sional registered nurses. To be assured, 
therefore, that the United States will be 
prepared to meet the demands of the period 
of reconstruction as well as the emergency, 
§0,o0o highly qualified student nurses 
must be recruited into schools of nursing 
within the next year. 

Industry’s method for speeding up the 
training of workers for defense was out- 


‘lined by Robert Nelson of the Arma Engi- 


neering Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
covering the topic, ‘‘Defense Industry,” 
Mr. Nelson explained that to expedite the 


Process of hiring and training workers | 


“skilled jobs have been broken down to 
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simple operations which even a beginner 
can readily learn.” 

The ‘Emergency Training Program Ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education in 
New York City’’ was discussed by J. Ed- 
ward Mayman, Administrator, Trainee 
Personnel Emergency Training Program. 
Dr. Mayman outlined the organizational 
set-up of the Department of Education's 
plan and described the methods of recruit- 
ing, training, and placing workers in de- 
fense industry under this program. 

The officers of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association for the cur- 
rent year are: President, Edith S. Katz, 
New York League for Hard of Hearing; 
Vice-President, Louis H. Sobel, Federation 
Employment Service; Secretary, Frances 
Smith, Junior Consultation Service; Trea- 
surer, Robert G. Bellah, Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

The following committees have been 
appointed and have already swung into 
action: Publicity, Bettie Weary, chairman; 
Evelyn C. McKay, American Foundation 
for the Blind; Louis H. Sobel. Program, 
Virginia Tuxill, chairman; William U. 
Bruch, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School; Alice Rice Cook, Graduate Cen- 
tre; Samuel Spiegler, Jewish Occupational 
Council. Membership, Adjutant Mabel Mur- 
ray of the Salvation Army, chairman. The 
legislative committee is still to be ap- 
pointed. 

The board of trustees for the present 
term includes: Cornelia Beall, Mr. Bruch, 
Philip A. Goold, Carroll N. Gibney, Rob- 
ert Hoppock, Anna M. Jones, Clare L. 
Lewis, Emma Penn, and Helen R. Smith. 


New York University 


About twenty-five persons joined in the 
fun and frolic in the Student Activities 
Building on Washington Square, Thursday 
evening, October 30. It was truly an old- 
fashioned Hallowe'en party with apple 
ducking, glaring pumpkins, and witches 
on sticks! 
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Rochester 


The health standards required for East- 
man Kodak employes were presented by 
President Dr. Rufus B. Crain at a meeting 
held November 12. Dr. Crain is a member 
of the medical staff of the company. The 
meeting was the second of a series on the 
topic, “What Employers Expect of Job 
Applicants.’’ The factors contributing to 
mental health were discussed by Dr. G. 
Kirby Collier, a psychiatrist. At the first 
meeting of the series, October 9, the topic 
was considered by the following panel: 
Ralph Welch, Employment Manager, 
Camera Works, Eastman Kodak Co.; 
Elmer Humes, Office Manager, Neisner 
Stores; A. C. Rissberger, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Director, Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; and Charlotte Yates, Training Di- 
rector, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr (department 
store). 

The panel members pointed out the de- 
mands made upon applicants in terms of 
mental, physical, and social traits and the 
importance of determining work attitudes 
and skills in the interview, in previous 
work experience, as well as in school. The 
need for closer relationship between coun- 
selors and personnel workers was stressed. 
It was suggested that personnel depart- 
ments should develop a procedure by 
which welfare agencies and counselors 
could learn why young workers fail on the 
job or are not hired for the job for which 
they apply. It was suggested also that 
counselors visit stores and industries more 
frequently and that a standard application 
form be available to all counselors for de- 
termining those factors uniformly re- 
quired by industry. 


Rockland County, N. Y. 


At a meeting on November 26, the prob- 
lems in personnel selection caused by de- 
fense demands and the way education is 
meeting these demands were discussed by a 
panel representing industry and schools in 
the area. Charles B. Williams, State Em- 
ployment Service, and Leonard Miller, 
County Education Department, were the 
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coordinators. The panel of industrialists 
included S. L. Adams, William B. Avery, 
Col. Frederick Evans, Wendel Holman, 
Fred Kirst, William P. Larkin, W. H, 
Moore, Victor P. Ralli, and O. D. Reich, 
Among those representing the schools 
were: Gilbert Banker, Felix Festa, Samuel 
Hicks, A. J. Lynch, Kenneth R. Mac- 
Calman, Frank W. Markle, Guy P, 
Riguad, and Ross W. Tiffany. 


Western New York 


The semi-annual meeting was held at the 
YMCA, October 18, 1941. Katherine 
Keep of Erie described the recent develop- 
ments in the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service: the new card file system, 
specially adapted aptitude tests, and the 
advantages resulting from the use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Garrett 
Nyeweide then discussed the New York 
State follow-up plan. Robert Burns, 
speaking on “‘Employment Opportunities 
for High School Youth,"’ stated that one 
out of four workers in the Buffalo area now 
makes goods which did not exist in 1910. 
He predicted that the class of 1944 would 
face the most grave problems and would 
have the greatest need of individual coun- 
seling. 


Central Ohio 


A shop visit to an electric coil-winding 
plant was scheduled for December 5. In 
preparation for the visit, members received 
sheets with questions and suggestions for 
observation. Following the tour was 4 
dinner meeting and panel discussion ot oc- 
cupational information. The panel in- 
cluded: W. F. O'Brien, Personnel Man- 
ager, Curtiss-Wright Airplane Corpora- 
tion; Hugh Black, Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service; J. R. Trace, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
Columbus Public Schools; George Red- 
fern, NYA; and Mary J. Drucker, Super- 
visor, Columbus Counseling Center, Chair 
man. 

Job analysis was announced as the sub- 
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ject for the January meeting. The plan for 
training employment counselors at Ohio 
State University was explained at the 
November meeting. A laboratory course 
at the University permits students to inter- 
view applicants at the local office of the 
State Employment Service and the Colum- 
bus Counseling Center. At this same meet- 
ing requirements for certification of coun- 
selors recently adopted by the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education were presented by Wal- 
ter L. Collins, Director of Instruction in 
the Department. 

Effective publicity has been maintained 
for the Branch by the appointing of repre- 
sentatives in five colleges and twenty high 
schools. On their local bulletin boards 
they post notices which have been pre- 
pared by Elder Herring, Publicity Chair- 
man, and Wade Bash, Membership Com- 
mittee Chairman. 


Northeastern Ohio 


Among the plans for the year is a project 
which the Branch is undertaking in co- 
operation with the Family Life Education 
Program. A report will eventually be 
made on the development of this project. 


Central Pennsylvania 


George E. Hutcherson was the guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting held at the 
Altoona Senior High School, November 
22. Teachers, counselors, and representa- 
tives of public and private agencies at- 
tended. Irvin S. Gress, Chairman of the 
Altoona School District Guidance Com- 
mittee, was in charge of arrangements. 
This committee was appointed to inaugu- 
tate a vocational guidance program for 
youth in the schools. It has held an open 
forum discussion with Attorney Park H. 
Loose of the District Attorney's office to 
consider how community enforcement 


‘ agencies can cooperate to improve youth's 


environment. 


Fioripa ORGANIZING 


The Florida Personnel and Guidance , 


Association which now has thirty-six 


members is applying for a charter from 
NVGA. Officers have been elected and a 
Constitution and By-laws formulated. 


Reports on Secondary School Guidance 


Following are a few of the twenty-odd 
projects from which the Committee on 
Secondary School Guidance was asked to 
make a choice for the current year: the 
possibilities for vocational guidance in the 
cooperative work-school plan, the effec- 
tiveness of vocational guidance clinics, 
school cooperation with parents, recent 
nation-wide trends in guidance, special 
problems of counseling the handicapped, 
and a survey to determine the pupil's ex- 
pectations of high school. 

The Committee was also asked: ‘‘Should 
projects be undertaken which can only be 
completed during the year or should stud- 
ies be initiated which will require a longer 
period?”’ and “It appears unlikely that this 
committee will be able to meet as a group. 
Consequently what suggestions do you 
have as to procedure?” 

The personnel of the committee includes: 
Richard A. Ball, Counselor, N. E. High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; Gladys Carney, 
Dean of Girls, Central High School, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; O. K. Christian, Coordi- 
nator, Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; L. H. Fritzemeier, Placement Di- 
rector, Oak Park and River Forest Twp. 
H. S., Oak Park, Ill.; Claude G. Lovely, 
Director of Guidance, High School, Ban- 
gor, Me.; J. B. Munson, Counselor, Cen- 
tral High School, Lansing, Mich.; W. A. 
Savage, Natrona County High School, 
Casper, Wyo.; Ethel Sheridan, Rocky 
Mount High School, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Harley E. Stamm, Junior-Senior High 
School, Wellington, Kans.; Betty W. Star- 
buck, Coordinator of Diversified Occupa- 
tions, Landon High School, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and S. Marion Justice, Chairman, 
State Supervisor, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
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New Orleans Conference 

Members of the New Orleans Vocational 
and Educational Guidance Association 
took an active interest in the meetings of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association, held 
in New Orieans, November 16-19. On 
Sunday morning, November 16, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association entertained at 
a ‘‘déjeuner a la fourchette’’ in honor of 
one of the visiting speakers, Robert K. 
Burns, Co-director of the Science Research 
Associates of Chicago, who substituted at 
the last minute for his partner, Lyle M. 
Spencer, who was taken ill. The ‘‘dé- 
jeuner’’ offered an opportunity for about 
two hundred members and friends of the 
New Orleans Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to meet with Mr. Burns and other 
distinguished visitors, including John E. 
Coxe, Superintendent of Education for the 
State of Louisiana. 

The Vocational Guidance Department 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 18, in the Convention Hall 
of the Monteleone Hotel. Mr. Burns spoke 
on ‘‘Occupational Information as a Basic 
Necessity in Counseling.’ Other speakers 
on this program were: J. R. Shoptaugh, 
Instructor in Secondary Education, Loui- 
siana State University, who read a paper 
prepared by E. B. Robert, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, on ‘The Obligation of the Univer- 
sity for the Preparation of Vocational 
Guidance Workers,’’ and C. A. LeBlanc, 
Principal of the Terrebonne High School, 
Houma, Louisiana, who spoke on ‘‘Or- 
ganizing a Guidance Program for a Small 
Town High School."’ Following these ad- 
dresses, the Department went on record 
as recommending (1) the establishment 
of a State Department of Vocational Gui- 
dance under a properly qualified director, 
and (2) the requiring of a basic course in 
the principles of vocational guidance in 
all institutions offering teacher training 
courses in Louisiana. 

On Tuesday evening, November 18, Mr. 
Burns addressed the Second General Meet- 
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ing of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
on the subject, ‘‘Vocational Guidance in 
Education.”’ 


Central Pennsylvania Project 


The Central Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has just issued a report prepared by a 
committee which investigated the ‘‘gui- 
dance activities’’ of 124 high schools in the 
area. A summary table shows the number 
of schools maintaining the following ac- 
tivities: 

Vocational Guidance, Home Roon, In- 

dividual Counseling, Group Counseling, 

Educational Guidance and Remedial 

Work, Extra-Curricular Activities, Place- 

ment, Follow-Up, Testing, Records, 

Guidance Committee, Tieup with Com- 

munity, Character Education, Voca- 

tional Courses, Cooperation with the 

Home, Health Service, and Social Gui- 

dance. 

The chairman of the committee was 
Frank G. Davis of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 





Community Aspects 


Since the submission of the report pub- 
lished in the December issue, the Com- 
mittee has compiled the names of several 
other organizations which expect to be 
represented at the Convention. At the 
session devoted to community aspects one 
member of the Committee will summarize 
new projects sponsored by professional or- 
ganizations and another will report on 
developments of service club cooperation. 
In addition to the members of the Com- 
mittee mentioned in the December report, 
the following have been added: David 
Armstrong, Boys’ Clubs of America, and 
R. W. Warren, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Readers are requested to 
send reports and clippings pertaining to 
cooperation among community groups to 
the chairman. 

GERTRUDE ForRESTER 
Chairman 
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National Conference on Employment of the 
Disabled 


BOUT TWO HUNDRED persons, represent- 
ing almost every state in the Union, 
attended the National Conference on Em- 
ployment of the Disabled at the Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington, November 21- 
23. It was a conference of Federal Agen- 
cies, National Associations and Societies, 
and Labor and Industry, sponsored by the 
National Rehabilitation Association. Par- 
ticipating also were the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, American Con- 
gress of Physical Therapy, American Soci- 
ety for the Hard of Hearing, National 
Society for Crippled Children, American 
Cardiac Association, and the American 
Rehabilitation Committee. 

The purpose of the Conference as set 
forth by Frederick Elton, Chairman, was 
to bring before the government, industry, 
and the nation as a whole, a record of what 
has been done, is being done, and can be 
done in promoting the defense program by 
the employment of the physically handi- 
capped. The gigantic program of indus- 
trial production requires that every man 
(and woman, too) who can work must be 
put to work. Experience has proved that 
the physically handicapped have been re- 
fitted for employment and are satisfactorily 
employed in defense work. However, 
they are still considered a minority group 
in the Office of Production Management. 

The meeting was opened by the singing 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ and other 


patriotic anthems, led by Talmage S. Wil- 
cher of the Bureau of Old Age Assistance, 
Social Security Board. The presiding 
officer was Claud M. Andrews, President 
of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. Messages were read from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; from Paul 
McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency; and from Thomas E. Dewey, Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York City. 
Prominent speakers from government 
agencies were Leonard Outhwaite, Con- 
sultant, Minorities Section, OPM; Captain 
Watson Miller, Assistant Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency; A. L. Van Horn, 
Acting Chief, Crippled Children’s Service, 
Children’s Bureau; Terry C. Foster, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, U. S. Office 
of Education; Lucille Smith, Bureau of 
Public Assistance; Verne Zimmer, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards; Verne K. Har- 
vey, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Layton S. Hawkins, U. S. Office of 
Education; Martin F. Carpenter, U. S. 
Employment Service; and Harry j. Ke- 
fauver, Medical and Hospital Service, 
Veterans Administration. All speakers 
struck a hopeful note for future employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 
Private organizations were represented 
by Dr. J. Winthrop Peabody, President, 
District of Columbia Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; Holland Hudson, National Tubercu- 
bosis Association; Dr. W. D. Stroud, 
American Heart Association; Lewis H. 
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Carris, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness; James R. Garfield, American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing; and E. J. 
Howenstine, National Society for Crippled 
Children. All made stirring pleas for the 
recognition of the abilities and employ- 
abilities of the physically handicapped. 

Physical Restoration Services were repre- 
sented by Dr. John B. Lauricella, Medical 
Director, New York State Insurance Fund; 
Helen Willard, who spoke on the part of 
occupational therapy in rehabilitation; 
Dr. Madge McGuinness, who presented 
the role of physical therapy in the rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped; and Dr. Robert 
L. Preston, who described the restoration 
of employability by surgery and work 
therapy. 

Industrial Relations consumed another 
section of the Program and were repre- 
sented by Dr. T. Lyle Hazlett, Medical 
Director, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company; Dr. Henry H. 
Kessler, National Safety Council, Medical 
Director, New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Clinic; Mark M. Walter, Director, Harris- 
burg Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department 
of Labor and Industry; Robert J. Wart, 
International Representative, American 
Federation of Labor; Philip Shays, 
Personnel Director, Republic Aviation 
Corp.; Norman Potter, Director, Voca- 
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tional Guidance, Casey Jones School of 
Aeronautics; and George E. Kenneipp, 
Manager, Washington Branch of Keystone 
Automobile Club. An additional attrac. 
tion, not mentioned on the program, was 
W. D. Brown, Director of the Sociology 
Department of Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan, who related the com- 
pany’s experience with thousands of 
physically handicapped of all types in 
their employ. He emphatically stated 
that the employment of the physically 
handicapped was in no way to be construed 
as charity; that they were employed ac- 
cording to their abilities and that their 
rate of production equalled that of the non- 
handicapped. 

At the final session, presided over by 
Raymond T. Murray, Labor Division, 
Office of Production Management, New 
York City, Chairman Elton made an im- 
pressive plea that the purpose of the Con- 
ference be made a reality. The resolution 
to change the name of the Conference from 
the National Conference on Employment 
of the Disabled to the National Conference 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped was unanimously adopted. Presen- 
tation of other resolutions and recom- 
mendations for promoting the employment 
of the physically handicapped closed the 
meeting.—EpitH S. Katz. 


Psychological Corporation Celebrates 
Twentieth Anniversary 


URING THE PAST 35 years psychologists 

have had a considerable influence on 
vocational guidance and personnel ser- 
vices. The earliest applications were un- 
coordinated and for the most part under 
subsidized conditions; but in 1921 one 
psychologist proposed to a number of his 
colleagues that they form a business or- 


ganization to make psychology pay its 
way through applications with acknowl- 
edged commercial value. Accordingly, 
they formed a stock company, restricted to 
psychologists who would invest their 
services as well as their funds. Since then 
the Psychological Corporation has con- 
ducted a business furnishing consultants to 
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business firms that wanted personnel prob- 
lems investigated, test programs installed, 
data on marketing compiled. While these 
projects may be directed from the main 
offices in New York and Chicago, much of 
the actual work is done by representatives 
of the Corporation who are connected with 
universities or other organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the country. All these work- 
ers share in the profits, and rates of com- 
pensation are standardized. 

The psychologist who envisaged the 
Corporation and led in its organization 
was James McKeen Cattell, dean of Ameri- 
can psychologists. Accordingly in cele- 
brating the twentieth anniversary of the 
Corporation, the Directors decided to give 
aparty in honor of its founder. The affair 
took the form of a luncheon meeting and 
panel program held at Hotei Roosevelt, 
New York City, on November 28. About 
joo guests attended. At the luncheon, 
Paul S. Achilles, Director of the Corpora- 
tion, announced that the Corporation was 
honoring Dr. Cattell by establishing a re- 
search fund of $1,000 for the coming year 
to be awarded to four research projects in 
applied psychology. At this luncheon 
brief tributes to Dr. Cattell were also made 
by Walter R. Miles, of Yale University, 
and by Edward Lee Thorndike. 

After the luncheon the guests distributed 
themselves among three panels: 

I—Public Opinion and Consumer Ser- 
vice, II—Industrial Psychology and Per- 
sonnel, and III—Psychology in Guidance 
and Counseling. 

At the last-mentioned session a panel 
discussed the changed approach made by 
psychology in dealing with individuals 
during the past twenty years. The panel 
consisted of Walter R. Miles, Chairman, 
Rose G. Anderson, Joseph V. Hanna, Mary 
H. S. Hayes, Morris Krugman, Ernest M. 
Ligon, C. M. Louttitt, and Winifred V. 
Richmond. 

The discussion revealed that in the early 
days attention was directed chiefly to the 
persons with subnormal intelligence—to 
their enumeration and classification. They 
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were chiefly in institutions and the aim 
was primarily on behalf of the institution. 

Today the attention of psychologists is 
paid equally to the normal individual and 
the emphasis is on his welfare. Lively dis- 
cussion took place regarding techniques 
used in various clinics and types of insti- 
tutions. In using tests as an adjunct of 
vocational guidance the panelists were 
unanimous in agreeing that the quantitative 
score made by an individual was of only 
minor value. Of much greater importance 
were observations of a qualitative nature 
which a trained psychologist might make. 
—H. D. K. 





Welfare Council Luncheon 


The employment and vocational gui- 
dance section of the Metropolitan Welfare 
Council of the City of New York met at 
the Food Trades Vocational H. S., 208 W. 
13th Street, for luncheon, Thursday, 
November 6, 1941. 

Following a delicious luncheon served 
by the students of the school, Marjorie 
Sidney introduced Robert P. Lane and 
Louis H. Sobel who explained the part 
which the Employment and Vocational 
Guidance section plays in the work of the 
Council. About 80 persons representing 
the 60 member agencies were present. 


Trained Personnel 


(Continued from page 254) 
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Events in Washington 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


arry A. Jacer, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, 
contributes the following notes. A trip 
to Bangor, Maine, at the end of October, 
to attend the Annual Convention of the 
Maine Education Association, provided an 
overview of the progress of the guidance 
program in that state under the direction 
of the State Supervisor, Dana M. Cotton. 
Conferences with the new State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Harry V. Gilson, with 
the heads of the five normal schools, and 
with prominent officials of the State De- 
partment of Education revealed that the 
program in one short year was rendering 
services to every branch of education. Mr. 
Cotton, who has many acquaintances in 
the state, has helped initiate guidance 
programs in many localities. His next 
main project is a series of local occupa- 
tional surveys, an enterprise which is in 
line with the wishes of the State Commis- 
sioner and of the Governor. 

In Connecticut, Alonzo Grace, the State 
Commissioner, announced the establish- 
ment of a new Youth Personnel Service 
with R. H. Mathewson in charge. Dr. 
Grace indicated that the new Service will 
have comprehensive responsibilities for 
guidance in Connecticut, using state funds 
only. This Service will have staff rela- 
tionships with every phase of Connecticut 
education. 

In Massachusetts, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Walter F. Downey, 
was able to announce the consummation of 
his youth survey in the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for additional personnel in 
the State Office for guidance services. 
These new activities will supplement the 
excellent program of guidance now being 
administered by George P. Haley. 


Conferences at Harvard University with 
Frances T. Spaulding, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, and with John 
M. Brewer, Professor of Vocational Gui- 
dance, were concerned with generous 
assistance of the University in certain new 
plans for extending the guidance program 
in the Atlantic area. 

A visit to the New Hampshire State 
Department of Education revealed that the 
State Department of Education had ac- 
cepted in principle state guidance super- 
vision and had applied to the legislature 
for matching funds in order to set up a plan 
of supervision with partial federal reim- 
bursement. Unfortunately, the legislature 
failed to appropriate the necessary money 
and will not meet again until January, 
1943. 

In Burlington, Vermont, the State Edu- 
cational Annual Convention had adopted 
guidance as the keynote of the program of 
the Division of Secondary Schools. Edwin 
W. Davis was instrumental in inducing the 
committee in charge of this program to 
take this action, with the result that 
teachers and principals of secondary 
schools had several opportunities to hear 
addresses and discussions on this subject. 
Dr. Davis presented much concrete evi- 
dence of the progress of the state guidance 
service in Vermont. 


Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
contributes these items. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, reports 
progress in its activities as a clearing house 
for occupational information and guidance 
services, and in assisting local and state 
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CURRENT NEWS 


authorities to initiate or expand programs. 
As of November, 1941, 17 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, have 
inaugurated state supervision in the gui- 
dance field and all but one of these programs 
were set up subsequent to 1938 when the 
Federal Service was established. Twelve 
of these states employ federal funds under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 
Arizona, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, and New York finance their programs 
entirely through state funds. While state 
plans for Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington have been approved, no state 
supervisor has as yet been appointed. The 
list of State Guidance Officials in State 
Departments of Education now includes 
the following names: 


Arizona‘\—D. Ross Pugmire, Director of 
Research and Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Phoenix. 

Connecticut'\—R. H. Mathewson, Super- 
visor, Youth Personnel Services, State 
Department of Education, Hartford. 

District of Columbia\—Mrs. Mildred S. 

Percy, Head, Department of Guidance 
and Placement, Divisions 1-9, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. T. C. Alexander, Head, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement, 
Divisions 10-13 (Negro), Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois—C. A. Michelman, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 

Kansas—W. T. Markham, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Topeka. 

Maine—Dana M. Cotton, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta. 

Maryland—R. Floyd Cromwell, Super- 
visor, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—George P. Haley, Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Vocational Counseling, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 
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Michigan—Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occu- 
ational Information and Guidance, 
tate Board of Control for Vocational 

Education, Lansing. 

Missouri—Frederick C. Seamster, Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City. 

New York'—George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State 
Education Department, Albany. 

North Carolina—S. ne Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Clifford P. Froehlich, Su- 
pervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of 
Public Instruction, 315 N. 13th Street, 
Fargo. 

Puerto Rico—Winston Riley, Jr., Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Insular Board for Voca- 
tional Education, San Juan. 

Vermont—Edwin W. Davis, Director, 
Educational Research and Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Mont- 
pelier. 

W yoming—Sam Hitchcock, Acting Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Cheyenne. 


In Brief 


Under the direction of L. O. Brockman, 


Lewistown, Montana, is preparing to 
make an occupational survey of local op- 
portunities. 


+ + + 
Clifford Froehlich has been working 


with the County School Masters Associa- 
tion in each county in North Dakota in an 
effort to initiate guidance services in local 
schools. 


ee oe 


Carl M. Horn has organized county 


guidance conferences in several counties in 

Michigan and recently released Circular 

Letter No. 79 giving a sample program for 
~ such meetings. 


1 Programs entirely state financed. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + +1 


- By Various Contributors 





A Sheaf of Occupational Monographs 


RUTH BARNARD POWELL 


CCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT becomes 
more and more imperative as defense 
needs increase the demand for efficiency 
in production. The occupational mono- 
graphs of the Science Research Associates 
answer a timely call for help in interpret- 
ing the American work picture as it grows 
in complexity. 

Six of these American Job Series book- 
lets have been issued recently. All have 
special interest for the vocational counselor 
but three of the six hold for him peculiar 
interest: ‘“‘How to Get the Job”’ by Mit- 
chell Dreese; ‘‘American Job Trends’’ by 
H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. David- 
son; and ‘“The Fields of Personnel Work”’ 
by John G. Darley and Ralph F. Berdie. 

A universal problem is ‘How to Get the 
Job."’ In times of war and peace, prosper- 
ity and depression, this problem looms be- 
fore us. It confronts almost every worker 
in the country some time in his life. Dr. 
Dreese, Dean of the Summer Sessions, The 
George Washington University, has cov- 
ered the subject with simple, practical sug- 
gestions. He looks at the situation with 
a matter-of-fact point of view and then sets 
forth job-getting methods which are com- 
prehensive, sound, and applicable to pres- 
ent-day industry. 

Jobs will be filled by three types of 
people, the author points out—by those 
with outstanding training and ability, 
those with inside ‘‘pull,"’ and with the 
knowledge of how, when and where to look 
for work. 


The first step in job seeking is determin- 
ing the ‘‘where,’’ the author reminds us, 
and he recalls the vocational guidance 
tenet that a man is not “cut out’’ for just 
one kind of work, but can earn a living ina 
score of different occupations provided a 
job can be found. Consult with others, 
another basic formula of the vocational 
guidance plan, the author urges. Next, he 
advises, study the labor market or the job 
market. 

All serious-thinking personnel workers 
will thank Dr. Dreese for his caution 
about entering those overcrowded *‘glam- 
our”’ fields. Only one out of every three 
workers now employed is in the white 
collar class, he points out. Another factor 
in job-seeking is the time of application. 
Taking all occupations together, best 
months are September and October, with 
March in third place, and January at the 
bottom of the list, the author states. 

Six ways to approach the job market, as 
outlined in order of importance, are: (1) 
Suggestions from friends and acquait- 
tances; (2) Personal applications; (3,) Con- 
tacts with former employers; (4) Parents 
or relatives; (5) Employment agencies; (6) 
Ads, application letters, and so forth. 
Don't make a secret of the fact you are plan- 
ning to hunt for a job, and don’t overlook 
the value of ‘‘pull,’’ are points the author 
stresses. 

Dr. Dreese recommends personal folders, 
to be available when calling upon prospec 
tive employers, and a sales kit containing 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


important information and documents. 
This is in line with the Edlunds’ Pick Your 
Job and Land It theories, except that Edlund 
recommends that all pertinent information 
be compiled into one folder. 


Jos Trenps 


Any book on ‘American Job Trends”’ 
runs the risk of being out of date before 
time of publication. The monograph of 
this title by H. Dewey Anderson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee and Percy E. David- 
son, Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, is mo exception, especially since 
much of it is based on figures of the 1930 
Census. Whereas the implication of the 
book may not be entirely functional for 
the work scene as it is today—or by the 
time this review gets into print—still there 
probably is much in a reflection of work 
trends of the past which is useful in plan- 
ning for the future—assuming that the 
future of the country will resemble the 
ast. 
. The authors have done a good service in 
their simple four-point classification of 
work, a classification not only simpler but 
far more accurate and less likely to attract 
duplications and errors than the govern- 
ment’s present Census classification. These 
divisions suggested in the ‘‘American Job 
Trends’ monograph are: (1) Agriculture, 
mining, forestry, and fishing, those indus- 
tries which bring riches from the land and 
sea that we call ‘‘raw materials’’; (2) 
Manufacturing and mechanical work 
which is concerned mainly with the job of 
making useful things from those raw ma- 
terials; (3) Trade, transportation, and 
communication which distribute ‘‘the 
good things of life’’ (and the bad, too?); 
(4) All other job groups, public service, 


Professional service, domestic and personal 


service, and clerical service—these com- 
prise the service group. 

In only two fields do women lead nu- 
merically—in domestic and personal ser- 
vice, and in clerical. (The authors use the 
Census division of workers as their basis.) 
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A table based on trends from 1870 to 1930 
indicates the following rising fields of 
labor for men: mining; transportation 
and communication; trade; public service; 
professional service; domestic and personal 
service; clerical work. Rising fields for 
women are: transportation and communi- 
cation; trade; public service; professional 
service; clerical work. Level fields for 
men, according to the table, are forestry 
and fishing, manufacturing and mechani- 
cal. Declining fields for men, as charted, 
are agriculture; and for women, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and mechanical, and 
domestic and personal service. 

The booming field in minerals has been 
oil and gas-well work, the survey states. 
In a chapter on makers and builders, the 
authors point out that the manufacturing 
and building trades form the largest group 
of occupations in the United States. A 
table covering the whole division of mak- 
ers and builders is perhaps more significant 
than the earlier table on all occupations. 
Following building trades, in order of 
numbers of men employed, are iron and 
steel; textiles and clothing; miscellaneous; 
electrical workers; paper, printing and 
allied; lumber and furniture; food, leather, 
chemical and allied; clay, glass and 
stone, and cigar and tobacco. In order of 
numbers of women employed, are textiles 
and clothing (more than half the women); 
miscellaneous; food; leather; paper, 
printing and allied; cigar and tobacco; 
iron and steel; electrical workers; chemi- 
cal and allied; other metals; lumber and 
furniture; clay, glass and stone; building 
trades. 

Public service has had the second largest 
rise of any occupation in the last thirty 
years, with clerical first, according to Cen- 
sus figures; and the authors point out that 
this is all the more significant since much 
of the growth in government employment 
does not show up in the public service fig- 
ures. No doubt if the figures as they really 
stand today were known, the rise in public 


*service work would lead all the rest by an 


overwhelming score. 
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Conclusion of the summarization on 
American job trends is that the general, 
long-term trend of jobs is away from the 
production of goods and toward distribu- 
tion and service. 


PERSONNEL WorkK 


‘The Fields of Personnel Work"’ by John 
G. Darley, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Director, University of Minnesota 
Testing Bureau; and Ralph F. Berdie, Ad- 
ministrative Fellow, University of Minne- 
sota Testing Bureau, is a frank introduc- 
tion to personnel work, and as such, 
should be especially valuable to schools, 
teachers, and personnel workers entering 
this field. 

The field of personnel work is growing 
and the authors indicate that the compli- 
cated problems of modern life will call for 
more of this type of work. They make it 
plain that although personnel work is an 
expanding occupation providing real ca- 
reer opportunities, it is no easy road to 
wealth and power. 

Personnel work in schools and colleges 
is dealt with in a separate chapter. Toa 
large extent, it is stated, the job of the 
personnel worker in education is to try to 
discover, understand, and help to solve the 
student’s problems before he feels he must 
leave school. Three main ways in which 
the personnel worker may do this are 
given: he may learn about those problems 
which are within the student’s own mind 
or body and thus aid the student’s efforts 
to correct them; second, the personnel 
worker may help by studying and attempt- 
ing to correct difficulties which the student 
faces in his out-of-school life—with his 
family, friends, his part-time job; finally, 
the personnel worker keeps an alert eye on 
the educational system of the school it- 
self, watching for defects which may 
cause students to drop out of school before 
they are properly trained. 

The field of personnel work, even in 
schools, is broad, and embraces all the con- 
tacts between pupil and school official 





OCCUPATIONS 


which are not included in teaching itself 
The growth of the career-choosing and job- 
finding phase of personnel work in schools 
has been great in recent years, and is on the 
increase, as is also the study and cure of 
personality problems among students, the 
authors declare. 

Only recently have large corporations 
installed personnel departments, as com- 
pared to the great emphasis over a long 
period of time which has been given to eff- 
cient systems of cost accounting, produc 
tion, and industrial engineering. The 
tasks of personnel work in industry are 
classified into six divisions. Employment 
is first. The use of aptitude tests may help 
to reveal whether a person is capable of 
learning the job duties satisfactorily, but 
the use of such tests requires a well-trained 
person and few companies now use them, 
it is stated. Health and safety are the sec- 
ond general classification given. Training 
is third, research fourth, service and wel- 
fare duties fifth, and labor relations sixth. 
The growth of labor unions has brought 
many new problems of personnel policy for 
employers, and increased the demand for 
trained personnel workers, it is pointed 
out. 

Government personnel work falls into 
three main branches: Civil Service person- 
nel management, military personnel work, 
and employment service work for citizens 
not on the government pay-roll. All 
these divisions are expanding rapidly at the 
present time, the authors state. 

College training for personnel work is 
important, according to the findings of 
Darley and Berdie. Likewise, they believe 
that practical experience is essential. As 
for job opportunities and salaries, these are 
in such an elastic state, the possibilities are 
limitless, but the actual good-salaried job 
openings are scarce, the authors conclude. 


FARMING AS A CAREER 


In ‘Opportunities in Farming,"’ Paul W. 
Chapman, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, points out one of 
the greatest advantages in farming as 4 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


career: farming occupations are so varied 
in their requirements any individual who 
desires to enter the business can find some 
opportunity suitable for him, 

One-fourth of all the people in the 
United States live on farms, and presum- 
ably are engaged in some form of farm 
work; almost 450,000 young men and 
women enter the business of farming each 
year. These statistics, as recorded in the 
monograph, give reason enough for a trea- 
tise on the subject of work on the farm. 

The reason farming holds the large ap- 
peal that it does, the authors believe, lies 
in the fact that it is a business which en- 
ables one to satisfy the creative urge which 
is universal in all persons of ambition. 

What of the future of farming? Maxi- 
mum farm efficiency has not been reached, 
according to this author; and as it is ap- 
proached it will probably in the future re- 
lease some of the farm workers for indus- 
trial and commercial occupations. How- 
ever, greater use of farm products such as 
paints from vegetable oil, plastics from soy 
bean meal, and fabrics from milk will in- 
crease the total output required. On the 
other hand, decentralization of industry 
and perhaps shorter hours for industrial 
and other non-farm workers, will bring in- 
creased opportunities to city dwellers for 
engaging in part-time farming. 

Education for farming pays, the author 
believes, and claims that few workers in 
other vocations have such unlimited train- 
ing opportunities as are available to farm- 
ets. Farm research is growing in impor- 
tance, and teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, unlike most other instructors in rural 
schools, are employed for twelve months 
ofthe year. The need for acquiring capital 
in order to get a start in farming is stressed, 
and learning to save is declared one of the 


.best stepping stones to success. Man must 


eat, and there will always be farmers, is the 
final and heartening conclusion. 


CAREERS IN FoRESTRY 
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ranger and the other men who live and 
work with trees. Forestry is in some ways 
a strange profession, states the author. Its 
workers are scientists who must also be 
manual laborers; business executives who 
must have an understanding of values 
which do not show up on profit and loss 
statements; firemen who are concerned 
with 10 or 50 years ahead as well as the 
emergency of the moment. 

“Great numbers of young people have 
already awakened to the opportunities in 
this profession,’’ the author says. ‘‘In fact 
it is probably true that the great boom in 
forestry jobs is over. Stiff competition 
now awaits the graduates of our forestry 
schools. 

“Yet the picture is by no means gloomy. 
Employment of forestry workers still in- 
creases. There is no reason to expect this 
increase to stop, even though it may slow 
downsomewhat. And the profession offers 
rewards that, to many young men, are 
well worth the risks of competition for 
the jobs.” 

The great majority of forest workers are 
in the untrained class, according to the 
manual. The jobs requiring training are 
usually held either by college graduates or 
by men who have worked their way up 
from field jobs. The types of work which 
go to trained men in most Cases are super- 
vision of untrained workers in protection, 
restoration, and harvesting; use of wood 
through chemistry, architecture, and engi- 
neering; research related to growth and 
management of trees and to forest wildlife; 


« GUIDANCE MATERIAL - 
The Graduate Looks te the Gulure 
Erickson-Hamrin 


This book is prepared for the teacher 
who is responsible for some part of 
the school’s guidance activity. It dis- 
cusses aims, technics, and services of a 
uidance program for high school stu- 
ents. It suggests . . it outlines . . it 
tells how. Send for approval copy. 
120 p. List $1. 





“Careers in. Forestry” by Charles N. »MKNIGHT and MCKNIGHT °“<ettwsts°™ 


“lliott deals with the life of the forest 
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teaching; public relations work; tree sur- 
gery; wood technology. 

The field jobs, usually held by beginners 
or by men without college training, in- 
clude such work as patrol duty, manning 
forest lookout stations, marking timber, 
fighting forest fires, building trails and 
roads, tree harvesting, naval stores work, 
logging, and lumbering. Forestry jobs are 
not soft, and fearless, capable, honest men 
are needed for them, is the conclusion of 
the book. 


Tue Future 1n PHoToGRAPHY 


‘Photography as a Vocation’’ by An- 
drew B. Hecht, Managing Editor of Popular 
Photography; and George J. Berkowitz, 
Research Editor, Science Research Associ- 
ates, is one of the most timely of the mono- 
graphs in this set. Although photography 
is an expanding field, there is no doubt, as 
the authors state, that success in this field 
is far more elusive than is ordinarily sup- 
posed; and even today, in spite of the gov- 
ernment’s absorption of many trained 
photographers, the uncertainties of pro- 
duction and delivery which are affecting 
national advertising, are also threatening 
commercial photographers whose work is 
largely concerned with photographs used 
in advertising. 

The early history of photography gives 
the monograph special interest. Bringing 
the account of picture-taking up to the 
present, the authors state that photog- 
raphy is unquestionably the nation’s 
number-one hobby. In the various occu- 
pations connected with photography, 
about 100,000 persons are employed; but 
there are only about 45,000 working 
photographers today. Of these only about 
1,500 are full-time press photographers— 
which shows what a small chance a young 
man has for getting a job as a newspaper 
photographer, no matter how good he is. 
Medical photographers, x-ray technicians, 
roentgenologists, | microphotographers, 
military photographers, police photog- 
raphers, and laboratory criminologists, 
are in new, expanding fields. 


OCCUPATIONS 





Color photography, both for newspapers 
and for motion pictures, is a branch prom- 
ising future job opportunities, the authors 
suggest. 

The authors can’t resist interjecting a 
little glamour themselves, and when it 
comes to women in photography, they 
mention the girl model; but they find also 
that photo-finishing, retouching, and 
x-tay technical work are women’s fields. 

The chapter on getting a job in photog- 
raphy is well organized, and should prove 
helpful to the earnest seeker. Other mono- 
graphs might do well to include such 
specific helps for the specific occupations 
discussed. 

We can look to photography to play an 
important part in the education of Ameri- 
cans of the future, with educational films 
and visual education aids being rapidly 
introduced in the schools. High-speed 
camera equipment is rapidly changing the 
commercial photography field. Science is 
depending more upon films for recording | 








| 
Four New Films 


@ The Electrician 

@ Engineering 

@ Drafting 

@ Nursing 
.-. important additions to “Your Life Work’ 
series. Vocational guidance 16 mm. sound 


films bring workers to the classroom—make | 
jobs “live” before the eyes of your students. | | 


20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips | 


Job Classification Vocational Subjects 








Student guides accompany these strips. 
Write for preview and “Specialist” circular. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, lil. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


its activities, and history is being printed 
in pictures. Photography, as a career, 
therefore, has endless possibilities. Like 
personnel work, it offers may avenues for 
the man to “‘create his own job."" New 
trends and discoveries will develop new in- 
dustries and encourage expansion in old 
ones, is the reader's conclusion. 


COMING OF AGE. By Esther Lloyd- 
Jones and Ruth Fedder. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

The authors of this very usable book in 
the field of group guidance combine both 
theoretical understanding and practical ex- 

ience with student problems. Dr. 
Redjoun is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and brings to that position years of experi- 
ence in personnel work at the college level. 
Dr. Fedder is a counselor in the Chelten- 
ham Township Public Schools, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. Both have contrib- 
re previously to the literature in this 
eld. 
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The book is addressed to the youn 
people themselves in their late teens a 
early twenties. It is couched in their own 
language, but does not talk down to them. 
Furthermore, the problems chosen for dis- 
cussion will be accepted by this age-group 
as really vital. Both these mg are ¢x- 
ceedingly important, since there is a ten- 
dency in this type of material to select 
problems long since taken in stride by a 
sophisticated youth and then to treat them 
in a language somewhat artificial in its 
attempt at camaraderie. Because this book 
differs from the usual in both respects, it 
will be read, but not laid aside after one 
reading. 

The eight challenging chapters consider 
the following problems: Personality in 
the Making; Our Personality Needs; Ad- 
justments in Family Relationships; Men, 
Women, and Love; Effective Vocational 
Activity; Educating Yourself; Getting the 
Most Out of College; and, What Can We 
Believe? These problem areas are illus- 
trated by excerpts from case histories taken 
from the counselors’ files. Here the 


(Please turn to page 321) 
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Back numbers of OCCUPATIONS are not stale. The articles present fundamental principles and 
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For the pupils who don’t choose 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION on school time: 


INSTRUCTION in 
ETHICS & CHARACTER 


In almost every school system where religious education on school time is 
part of the program, attendance by pupils at the church of preference is 
voluntary. During this hour, what is the best thing that the school can 
provide for pupils who do not choose to receive religious education, and 
remain at school? In many schools, the answer has been found in classes 
offering pupils ethical instruction and character education. Two recent 
reports indicate that pupils who stayed in school for such instruction 
profited about as much from it as did the pupils who went to churches for 
instruction. And for such secular classes, the ideal book is and has been 


Brewer-Glidden’s NEWSPAPER STORIES FORGROUP GUIDANCE. 


Use this book for secular classes: 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
for GROUP GUIDANCE 


By John M. Brewer and C. H. Glidden 


As far as we know, this is the only book on 
moral problems written exclusively for use in 
public schools. It is a natural choice for use 
with classes of pupils who remain in school 
during the religious-instruction hour. 


AUTHORS: This book is the result of a 
happy collaboration. Dr. Brewer is professor of 
guidance in the Harvard Graduate School. 
Mr. Glidden is a newspaper man and a keen 
student of human interest. They have se- 
lected the kind of stores that pupils like, and 
have written them for pupils on the secondary- 
school level in simple language that even 5th- 
grade pupils can read readily. 


STORIES: The book offers character edu- 
cation and instruction in ethics through 170 
news items taken from newspapers in all parts 
ofthe country. Each story is rewritten to ap- 


peal to pupils. The cases are drawn widely 
from every important phase of daily life. 
They give a range and variety of interest and 
choice that are unusual. 

MORALS: In each of these 170 newspaper 
stories the main character is faced by a prob- 
lem of right and wrong. He makes a deci- 
sion and acts upon it as he thinks is right. 
But in not one story is the right decision easy 
and obvious. 

USE: Following each story is a series of 
searching questions that bring out every angle 
of the problem involved. Here are common- 
life experiences, and questions about them, 
that pupils will discuss with keen relish! The 
book is most effective as a text for pupils, but 
it can also be used as a manual from which the 
teacher reads the story and offers the ques- 
tions for group discussion. 


List price, $1.66—30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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(Continued from page 319) 


guthors draw upon their background of 
experience to suggest sane and practical 


' solutions for the difficulties faced by youth. 


This volume should be usable in a group 

idance course in the junior college, or 
eshman —_ years. It might be used 
by high school seniors with introspective 
characteristics and better than average in- 
sight. However, certain aspects in the 
mechanical make-up of the book are miss- 
ing, and should be noted. It lacks an 
ioe discussion questions at the end of 
chapters, and problem-exercises through- 
out to test the application of principles 
learned. This is not necessarily a short- 
coming. Wading through such devices 
may tend to take the edge off the student's 
initial enthusiasms for mastering the basic 
understandings needed for attacking his 
problems. This book is inspirational. 
The teacher who plans to use the volume 
in a group guidance course will have to de- 
vise such exercises himself, or resort to 
other available published materials.— 
A. M. Turrext, Associate Dean of Guidance, 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 





Publications Received 





Shuler, Marjorie; Knight, Ruth A.; 
Fuller, Muriel. Lady Editor—Careers for 
Women in Publishing. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. $2.00 

A veritable Who’s Who of women who have be- 
come expert writers in this generation—much specific 
instance and advice obtained from the experts them- 
selves. portunities are grouped: Journalism, b 
Miss Shuler; magazines: general, women’s, chil- 
dren's, technical, etc., by Mrs. Knight; and book pub- 
lishing by Miss Fuller. 


Haas, Kenneth B. Distributive Educa- 
tion. New York, Gregg Publishing Com- 


‘ pany, 1941. Pp. 310. $2.00. 


Part I. Training Youth for Distributive Occupa- 
tions. Part II. Promotion and Organization of Dis- 
tributive-Education Programs for Adults. Part III. 
Organization and Administration of Distributive 


ucation. Appendices contain cooperative training | 


contracts, forms for making reports, course outlines, 
tating scales, etc. Index. 


jects with vocational choice. 





Here is an important study for the 
counselor and guidance worker— 


SCHOOL COURSES 
AND 
RELATED CAREERS— 


A Vocational Survey Plan 


A book that... 
Suggests ways of organizing a voca- 


tional survey plan 


Lists the eleven main school subjects 
and over a thousand specific occupa- 
tions to which an interest or ability in 


them may lead 


This data-packed book is a_well-con- 
ceived tool for integrating school sub- 
Every vo- 
cational guidance counselor should have 
a copy of School Courses and Related 
Careers—A Vocational Survey Plan, by 
Otto R. Bacher and George J. Berkowitz. 


Single Copy Price 90¢ 
Reduced Rates for Quantity Orders 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Answers the question: ‘‘What 
shall | do after leaving school?" 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its op- 
portunities, and its rewards. It pro 
vides comprehensive information on 
the major occupational groups, and 
develops the skills and techniques 
needed to choose and prepare for 4 


vocation. 
- 


Write for further information to 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc 


330 West 42nd Street New Yor 
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